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Every bit of Lifebuoy Soap possesses life- 
saving qualities, for it is a Sanitary, 
Antiseptic, Disinfectant Soap. Its use 
throughout the household will insure 
perfect sanitary conditions in the home. 
Lifebuoy Soap is made of the purest 
ingredients. It is soap perfection. 


At dealers always Five Cents the cake, or by mail, two cakes Ten Cents 
LEVER BROTIHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 
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MARYSVILLE: 


Vuba County, California 
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IN THE HEART OF THE RICHEST 
AGRICULTURAL SECTION OF THE WORLD 


FOR A HOME.—Broad, regular, cleanly streets, pretty, comfortable homes, fine 
churches, good schools. Modern advantages; electric light and power, gas, an abun- 
dance of pure water, strict sanitary regulations, progressive municipal Government. 
Fine building sites at reasonable prices, low rents, steady employment for home seek- 
ers. 


FOR BUSINESS.—Substantial business blocks of brick and iron. Business streets laid 

in macadam, bitumen and basalt. Wide cement sidewalks. Local industries flourish- . 
ing. Failures almost unknown. Credit high. Is a terminal point receiving the same “* 
rates on shipments from the East as Sacramento and San Francisco. Is a distribut- 4 
ing point for a large territory. Located at the junction of the Feather and Yubarivers. 7% 


Splendid opportunities for active men of affairs. 

CLIMATE AND SOIL.—Average temperature for January equivalent to Spring in New 
York City, northern Ohio, central Iowa, and southern Colorado. Average annual rain- 
fall from 17 to 20 inches. Soil of surrounding country rich, and in places marvelously 
productive. 

PRODUCTS.—Deciduous and citrus fruits, grapes, berries, vegetable cereals and for- 
age plants grow and ripen in unequaied perfection. ORANGES ripen for the Christmas 
table and are six weeks or two months earlier than in the southern part of the State. 
RURAL INDUSTRIES.—Farming, fruit and vine culture, hop growing, mining, lumber- 
ing, stock raising, dairying, etc. Investigate now while lands are cheap and property 
values are low. Conditions are rapidly changing, thousands of home-seekers are be- 
coming interested in the Golden State. Write for any special information you de- 


sire. Address: 


Chamber of Commerce, Marv swville, Cal. 
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Ch) eatl and 
and Vicinity 


Offers the Best Opportunity to the Investor 


Reasonable Prices. It Will Grow Anything. Refer 


r. Richest Land in the World at 


OCC 
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PREPARES GIRLS FOR 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Advantage of University Libraries, 
Lectures, and Musicales. Outdoor 
Life Encouraged Xe 4 


©, 


PRINCIPALS 


Ghe Ghorburn School 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


Miss Catherine Harker, A. B. (Vassar.) 
Miss Florence Heywood, A. B. (Stanford) 3 


HYPNOTISM 


CONTROLS HUMAN DESTINY. 


. MAN knows what it is to 
N LY suffer from Dyspepsia. 
Dogs too. When Dyspepsia. be- 
comes chronic both man and dog 
. Gee are made miserable and unfit for 
duty. 
; For man. a thousand and one 
' remedies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. For dogs, there 
is really only one remedy 
and that One is good. 


OERGEANTS 


never before now have you hear 

somuch good of any one medi- Dr. George W. 
cine FOR DOGS. 

This is what they will 
well, The Mysteries of Hypnotism and Persona 
prove the appetite. Magnetism Revealed 


The Best Tonic 
The Best Alterative | Itis the science of fate. It has set the whole world thinking. 
Will cure indigestion, Nervous- You can master it. 
ness. General insom- Institution teaches: Hypnotism, (Personal); . 
Wy. nia, Fretfulness, Meanness, Suggestive); Therapeutics, (Phenology); also trea 
vf Wange, Distemper, Chilis and Fever. Nervous complaints, mental troubles, ‘tomate stuttering 
or any disease common to dogs. Will ani- and stammeéring. 


mate the sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always ‘ 
so.. Putsa dogin an alert condition, preserves hisecent, 4 HABITS of all kinds, morphine. opium, liquor, tobacco, etc 


Payne 


SASS 


brightens hiseyesand makes hissight and hearing keen. | Send forfree book on Hypnotism. 
If you wanta 48 page book about dogs—no owner of good f Send for free book on social secrets. Very rare. 
dogs should bewithout it—send 3c. instamps. CONDITION Phrenological Examinations. 


PILusforsaleeverywhere. By mail 50c,, postage paid, 


COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


F. W. BRAUN & CO., Los Anipsien, Pacitic Coast distributors. Dr. Geo. W. Payne. Principal. 


1104 Market St, Sae Francisco, Cal. 


PAUL P. BERNHARDT & CO. 


RUBBER STATIPS 


STENCILS AND SEALS 


Dr.Pierce’s Electric Truss 
isa Marvel. Nothing like 
~it. Best Retainer on earth 
a Genuine Cure for Rupture. 
World-renowned. 27improvem'ts. 
investigate at once. 

or write for ‘‘ BooKLET No. 1.” 

GNETIC E.TRUSS 00. 33 West 24th Street. New 
ree N. Y. or 206 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


344 Montgomery Street. 
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Uncle Sam says i?’s 


all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch We dare 
not take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehouse unless he says it’s all right. 
And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all its original strength, rich- 
ness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARAN- 
TEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 
HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That’s why it is preferred for 
other uses. That’s why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied customers. That’s 


why YOU should try it. Your money back if you’re not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 
Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $ 
QUARTS 


.00 EXPRESS 
PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN: 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $4.00, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense, and your $4.00 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are notoutacent. Better let 
-us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 
side. 


If you can use 20 Quarts or can get some of_your friends to join you, 
we will send you 20 Quarts for 816.00 by Freight Prepaid, thus 


saving you 00. We have been in business over 36 years and havea 


paid-up capital of $500,000.00 so you run no risk. 
Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
ESTABLISHED 1866 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
50 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. 


™ THIRTY-SIX YEARS OF CONTIN- 


UOUS SUCCESS. Just think of what that 
means. Thirty-six long years in business, 
each year more successful than the pre- 
vious one, with never a backward move- 
ment, always growing larger, ever in- 
creasing in popular favor. How many 
that were doing business 36 years ago 
are even in existence to-day? Very, very 
few. In this age of development and 
fierce competition, a concern must do 
business right, treat its customers right, 
and sell what is right, to even hold its 
own, much less advance. To do other- 
wise means that the concern of to-day 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 


is likely to be out of the running to- 
morrow. The graveyard of business fail- 
ures is full to overflowing. But thirty- 
six years of continuous success and still 
growing! Think of it! How has it been 
accomplished? In just one way. By sell- 
ing absolutely pure whiskey, direct from 
our own distillery to the consumer, sav- 
ing him the envurmous profits of the 
dealers, and carrying out to the letter 
every statement or offer we make, 
thereby creating a confidence with our 
over a quarter of a million satisfied cus- 
tomers that cannot be broken. Read our 
offer above. The Hayner Distilling Com- 
pany. 
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$1.00 PER YEAR 


10 CENTS PER COPY 


Overland Monthly | 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


DECEMBER, 1902 


CONTENTS: 

Frontispiece ...... “God’s mercy, what nyme do ye put to a ship like that?”. .488 
Drawn by Stanley Armstrong. 

The Ship that Saw a Ghost By 489 
With illustrations by Stanley Armstrong. 

Illustrated by photographs. 

The Strange Story of the House Opposite..By Gordon H. Grant ............ 503 ' 
Illustrated by the author. 

Christmas in Uncle Sam’s Colonial Possessions (illustrated) 510 


Alaska, by J. M. Shawhan; Philippines, by W. O. McGeehan, Hawaii and 
Samoa, by Franklin Austin; Porto Rico, by Paul G. Miller. 


The Manufacture and Application of Glass for Art and Decoration.......... 
Illustrated by photographs. By William Schroeder .............. 


The Christmas Keeping of the Lukasgild..By Charleton Lawrence Edholm..535 
Illustrated by the author. 


The Disciples of Minerva...... By Elizabeth Florence Grey.......... 546 
Illustrated by Frank Todhunter. | 
EE re Reviewed by Grace Luce Irwin...... 552 
Up Mt. Hamilton on a Motor Cycle ....By H. Walter Burr.................. 557 
Illustrated by photographs. 
567 


The Mountains and Valleys of Yuba County..By C. M. Olney ............... 
Illustrated by photographs. 


~HE OVERLAND MONTHLY, an Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at tae San Fran- 

cisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class matter. 

f The paca Monthly subscription price is $1.00 a year payable in advance. Foreign subscrip- 
ons, 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time during the year. 
Payment for Overland Monthly, when sent by mail, should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order,. 


Bank Checg, or Draft, Express Money-Order or Registered Letter. 


Sliver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 
Discontinuances. Remember that the publisher must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his magazine stopped. All arresrares must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 


our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be add.essed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY, San Francisco, 


California. 
For Back Numbers, more than three months old, an additional charge of 5c for each month is made. 


F. MARRIOTT, PUBLISHER. 
OvERLAND MONTHLY; S. F. 


Copyrighted, 1902, by F. Marriott. 
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COMPANYS 
EXTRACT 


OF BEE F" 


AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


Useful. Reliable. Attractive. 
Various Styles of Binding. 


The New Edition has 25,000 new 
words. 2364 pages. 5000 illustrations. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


“A Test in Pronunciation’? which 
affords a pleasant aud instructive 
evening’s entertainment. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., 
Springfield, Mass., Dept.y 


Dress 
for 


Comfort 


PRESIDENT 
Suspenders 


For the holidays 

are in single pair boxes. 
Nice presents. _ 

Fifty cents and a dollar. 
Ask at favorite shop, 


or post prepaid from 


C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
Box 242 GShirley, Mass. 


President playing cards, unique, entertaining, instructive. 
Ask your dealer. 


HOTEL EPPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


& 
2 
° 
> 
Absolutely Fireproof ry 
European Plan Exclusively 
% Don’t pay exorbitant rates at old hotels. = 
5 Here we offer you everything modern at 2 


MODERATE RATES. 


Travelers arriving by any of the Ferries, Ocean Steam- 
ers, or Fall River Boats, can take the 9th Avenue Elevated 
Railway to 59th Street from which the Hotel Empire is 
only one minute’s walk. 

From Grand Central Station take cars marked Broad- 
way and 7th Avenue. Seven minutes to Empire, 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres, 

All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for deecriptive booklets, 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 
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The Christmas 
Century 


HE Christmas number of The Century Magazine is such a 

splendid, all around Holiday issue that one could take a great 

amount of space in detailing the contents,— more than you would 
read. Here, however, are 


Three Important features 


(Only three out of many) 
(1) “Che Digh-Gater Mark of Color Reproduction ” 


HowarD Pyte’s superb paintings, illustrating “The Travels ot 
the Soul.” This is what Mr. Pyle wrote to The Century Co. 
when he saw the proofs: 

‘‘T wish to express to you my great and sincere admiration for the 
way in which you have reproduced my pictures. I had never hoped to 
have such really great results. . . . It appears to me that if you print 
the magazine at all like the proofs, you will have reached the high-water 


mark of color reproduction. Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HOWARD PYLE.” 


And there are other color-pictures in the number, with beautiful 
illustrations in black and white. | 


(2) first Chapters of a New Story by the Author of 
“Mrs. Giggs of the Cabbage ‘Date 

For seven consecutive months one of the six most popular books 
in the United States has been “ Mrs. Wiggs,’—and with reason, 
for it is a book that does the reader good,—you go and get halt 
a dozen copies and send them to your friends. ‘ Lovey Mary,” 
Miss Hegan’s new story, has all the charm of “ Mrs. Wiggs,” and 
that lady herself is one of the characters. It begins in this num- 
ber and will continue for four months. 


(3) H Most Enlightening Article on 
Che Cnited States Steel Corporation 
Not by way of attack or defense, but just a fair, truthful account 
of how and why this great so-called Trust was organized, and how 
it carries On its business. ‘Written by Henry Loomis Nelson, and 
one of an important series which THE CENTURY is printing on the 
dif so-called Trusts. 


These three features alone are 
enough to sell the Christmas Century. 
New . ubscribers begin their yearly subscription with this Christmas 
number will receive the November number free of charge, 
sv begin the volume and ALL. THE SERIALS. Price $4.00. 


The Century Co., dnion Square, New York 
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Don’t Forget 


That whatever magazine you may se- 
lect for yourself for the coming year, 


St. Nicholas 


For Young Folks 


belongs somewhere in your family. 

The best possible Christmas present for a boy or girl 
is a year’s subscription to St. icholas Magazine. 

St. Nicholas is an ‘illustrated monthly magazine for 
boys and girls, conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge and 
published by The Century Co. 
years old! It has become the acknowledged standard 


and girls, or the boys and girls in whom you have an interest? 


of literature for young folks. 
when you were young, and know how good it was. 


It is just as good as ever —better, some think. 
teaches the advantages of honesty, truth, and good- 
fellowship.. It goes into the best homes in this coun- 
try and abroad. Now, are you taking it for your boys 
If not, why not begin zow ? 


St. Nicholas is thirty 


Possibly you took it 


IN 19O St. Nicholas will have a splendid serial story about King Arthur, writ- 

ten and illustrated by Howard Pyle, and stories by Miss Alcott (never 
before published), and by the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart, and by many 
other writers you know and like. And the departments! You do not know about them, per- 
haps, but the ‘‘St. Nicholas League” and ‘‘ Nature and Science” and ‘‘ Books and Reading” 


are the most popular departments ever known in a young folks’ magazine. 


Our Special Christmas Gift Offer 


Let us send you the November and December numbers 
(November begins the volume, December is the great Christ- 
mas Number) and a handsome certificate —these you give at 
Christmas, and the numbers from January on, for a whole 
year, go directly to the recipient of your gift. Ay this offer 
you get fourteen numbers for the price of twelve. Price $3.00. 
Subscribe through dealers or remit to the publishers. 


Another Suggestion 


The next best Christmas gift is a set of the bound volumes 
of St. Nicholas for the past year. Two beautiful books, 
crowded from cover to cover with complete stories, pictures, 
poems, jingles, puzzles —1ooo pages of happiness. Sold every- 
where, or sent prepaid by the publishers on receipt of $4.00. 

Send for ‘‘An Open Letter,” printed in two colors, which 
tells all about S¢. Nicholas, and a free sample copy of the 
magazine. 


The Century Co. 


Union Square, New York 
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Notable Books of D. 


Appleton & Company 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY BULLETIN, FREE 


Donovan Pasha 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER, Author of ‘The Seats of the Mighty,” The Right of Way,” 
etc., etc. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 35,000 copies sold before publi- 


cation. 


“Up to Mr. Parker’s high mark of excellence.’—Chicago Chronicle. 

“The readers who have been held spellbound by his remarkable creations will turn 
with delight to the latest work of the author.’—Boston Budget. 

“Remarkable for brilliancy and ingenuit y.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“The note shifts from tragic to gay, the setting of the drama is presented with 
vividness, while the drama itself is given with all the practical story-teller’s vigor and 


- mastery.”—New York Evening Telegram. 


The Romance of. my Chiid- 
hood and Youth 


By MME. ADAM (Juliet Lamber). Por- 


trait and Ornamental Title. 12 mo. Cloth, | 


$1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 


One of the most interesting Frenchwomen since Mme de 
Stae!is Mme. Adam whose pen-name, Juliette Lambcer, is 
also her maiden name. The volume isthe first of a series of 
autobiographical recollections she is now writing. It relates 
to a chi'dbood and youth that were remarkably romantic. 
She bas told the story as only a gifted Frenchwoman can. 


Daniel Boone 


By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, Editor 
of “The Jesuit Relations” and Author of 
“Father Marquette.” (Series of Historic 
Lives.) Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 
net; postage, 10 cents additional. 

Boone has been much in need of a sympathetic, accurate, 
and popular biograpby. No one better adapted to the task 
could have been found than Twalites, the author ofthe vol- 
ume of Marquette, in the same series. which has already met 


with a general welcome. Tragedy, heroism, self-sacrifice— 
these were the characteristice of this simple pioneer. 


Animals Before Man in North 
America: Their Lives and 
Times 


By DR. F. A. LUCAS, Curator of the Di- 
vision of Comparative Anatomy, United 
States National Museum, Washington. II- 
lustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 


The Sea Lady 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The War of 
the Worlds,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The House Under the Sea 


By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “Foot- 
steps of a Throne,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


My Life in Many States and 
in Foreign Lands 


Written in the Mills Hotel in my Seventy- 
fourth Year. By GEORGE FRANCIS 
TRAIN. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
net; postage, 12 cents additional. 


Citizen Train’s reminiscences will be widely read. All 
States have known him, and in many he has had his bome. 
Thcre are few lands on the globe to which he has not made 
journeys. few conditions of fortune be has not experienced. 
He participated as a leader in the building of the first rail- 
way to the Pacific Coast, became a notable figure in the 
Paris Commune. and in early life conducted shipping enter- 
prises of great importance on three continents. 


Ohio and Her Western Re- 
serve 


With a Story of Three States Leading to 
Ohio from Connecticut by way of the Wy- 
oming Valley, its Pennamite Wars and 
_ Massacre. By ALFRED MATHEWS. 
Fully ilustrated. Vol. II of the Expan- 
sion of the Republic Series. (Vol. I: Dr. 
Hosmer’s Louisiana Purchase.) 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents addi- 
tional. 


Up From Georgia 


A volume of poems by FRANK L. STAN- 
TON, Author of “Songs of the Soil.” 16mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.20 net; postage 
12 cents additional. 


A Bayard From Bengal 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “Vice Versa,” 
“Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A.,” 
“Love Among the Lions.”  [llustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Things That Are Cesar’s 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, 
Author of “Jarvis of Harvard.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers New York and Chicago 
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GCGCETABLE SICILIAN 


Automatic and Non-Ejecting. HA f R R ENEWER 


The cheapest absolutely safe gun, 
- with improvements found heretofore 
only in the highest priced. Perfect in 
model and construction. Simplest 
“take down” gun made. Top snap; 
center hammer; rebounding lock. Your 
dealer can supply, or we will sell to 
you direct. Illustrated catalogue 
tells about our complete line—free. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO., . 


Dept. 11, Worcester, Mass 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. | 


Always restores color to gray 
hair, all the dark, rich color it 
used to have. The hair stops 
falling, grows long and heavy, and 
all dandruff disappears. An ele- : 
gant dressing for the hair, keeping 
it soft and glossy. A high-class 
preparation in every way. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to R, P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Rafael 


SAN RAFAEL. 


R. V. HALTON 
Proprietor 


Fifty minutes 
from 
Francisc 


POULTRY PAYS BETTER, RARE OLD VIOLINS 


than anything else the farmer or fancier raises—if it is 
Otek that.” Ans old way will not do, The Reliable ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Poultry Journal is the souree of more information on Our new catalog of Old Violins contains cuts of Stradi- 
poultry than can be obtained elsewhere, and by studying varius and Guarnerius and gives full description of every 
it_you can make your fowls pay a big profit. It tells how instrument in our collection. 


to get more eggs; how to prepare fowls for market; and all 7 
about poultry raising for exhibition. Fully illustrated. KOHLER & CHASE 
Send to-day for Free Sample copy. Reliable Poultry 
Journal, Box O, Quincy, IIl. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL ' 
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A BOARDING H 
AND DAY SCHOOL — 


FOR GIRLS 3 BERLITZ SCHOOL 


‘“‘Beaulieu’’ OF 
MRS. MARY E. GRAYDON LANGUAGES 


Principal 
TELEPHONE MASON 1686 STARR KING BLDG., 121 GEARY ST., 
2601 COLLEGE AVE. BERKELEY SAN FRANCISCO. 


19022 CATALOGUE FURNISHED ON APPLICATION! 
Seventh Year. 


Every woman should own 


N O L oO C Y 99 2 MEDALS 2 SILVER MEDALS 


By Florence Dressler, M. D. AT PARIS EXPOSITION 1900 
It is a strong, pure, comprehensive | : 
work which I trust will be a light in for best and most pr actical method of 
| the path of scores of thousands of ‘ : 
freaders.—Bishop Sam’! Fallows. teaching For eign Languages. 
it A book of information such as a 
' wise mother will desire to place in 
the hands of her daughter when she All languages taught by the Berlitz Method, the 
eachers rivate and _ class instruction 
Contents. 200 branches, with 75,000 students, in the principal 
_ An Agent Wanted in your town. cities of America and Europe. 
( [. DRESSLER & (0 Publishers 2211 Giadys Are. Trial lesson free on application to secretary. 
° *9 9 CHICAGO, - ILL ommercial classes; Send for catalogue. 


“A THOROUGH 
SCHOOL.” 


An Education that 
Pays in Cash. 


60 page catalogue on 


e 


R. L. DURHAM, 
President. 


SAN JOSE First-class Equipment. Fine Rooms. Live Experienced 
Teachers. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE Ellis Bookkeeping. Gregg Shorthand. 


2nd & pane eae Sts. Our pupils get positions and keep them. 


Cc. E. HOWARD, Manager W. BOUCHER, Prin. 


DECKER & SON 
PIANOS... 


Music Co. 


653 MARKET STREET, 
San_ Francisco. Est. 1856 


| Eilers 
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IRVING INSTITUTE 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Accredited to the Universities. Conservatory of Music, 
rt, and Elocution, 


For Catalogue sddons the Principal. Reopens Aug. 
| Rev. EDWARD CHURCH, A. M. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


GOTHIE’S INSTITUTE 


Prepares applicants for regular office work, Pupils indi- 
vidually instructed. Letter pressing, mimeographing, etc., 
taught. Visitors cordially invited. 

Hours: 9a.m. to 4p.m. 7 to 9p. m, 
Room 220 Parrott Building. S.F. 


F 
SHORTHAND. and convince 


yourself that you can write shorthand sentences in 15 
minutes. Spread all over the world on its merits, Ex- 
clus ve World’s Fair Awards. Text-book on approval. 
Write H. M. PERNIN, author, Detroit, Mich. 


STU DY 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theory 
and practice. Text books used are same as used in 
resident s schools.Teaches law at your 


Reaper Block, Chicago. 


LEARN pray ANY INSTRUMENT 


WE TEACH BY MAIL ONLY 


And you need not know one thing of music or 
the instrument. Every feature is made simple 
and plain. Best conservatory methods only 
are used, with competent and practical instruc- 
tors at the head of each department. With 
thousands of satisfied and grateful pupils 
in every State, there are still those doubtiag 
whether or not they can learn to play by mail 
instruction. To give you opportunity to fully 
satisfy yourself as to the real merit of our work 
we make -his liberal Trial Offer: A ten weeks’ 
scholarship (one lesson weekly) for a begin- 
ner or advanced player for either Piano, Or- 
gan, Guitar, Violin, Banjo or Mandolin, will be 
given on receipt of $1.00. This will be your 
only expense, as all the music used in the en- 
tire course will be furnished free. You will 
be under no obligation to continue unless per- 
fectly satisfied, but ninety out of every hundred 
do continue. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Suite 65, 19 Union Square, New York City, N. Y° 


A Banjo, Guitar, Violin or Mandolin, guaran- 
teed by the Ditson Company for one year, and 
a ten weeks’ scholarship for $8.50. Bay State 
instrument and twenty-four weeks’ scholarship 
$15.00. Money refunded if not satisfied. We 
refer by permission to Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 
New York. 
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Pacific 
Coast 


Business 
College 


Free use of Typewriter at the Home of all 
Students in our Shorthand Department. 
Shorthand, Touch Typewriting and Com- 
mercial Branches Practically Taught. 
Latest Methods. Efficient Teachers. Gra- 
duates: assisted in obtaining positions 
Write for Journal. 


H. E. COX, Proprietor. 


Tuition, Six Months, 
Fifty Dollars 


San Jose, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED18 3 


Chickering 
A Pianos 


Oldest. in America 
Best in the World 


Nearly 100,000 in use 


Seventy-nine years of un- 
interrupted success is the 
exalted record of the house 
of Chickering. 


Benj. Curtaz & Son 
16-18-20 O’Farrell St. 


Sole Agents 
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mankind. 
Ar Department Store Prices. 
Send tor our Holiday Gift Bulletin, 
Book Catalogue, and big General Cata- 


logue, The Emporium Economist 
Free to any out-of-town address 


The Special Displays of Holi: 
day Merchandise in California’s 
Grandest Christmas Store, 
begins Monday, Now 10th. 


SS 


Kipling 


This isthe title of a strong critical article in a recent num- 
ber of the GOOSE-QUILL. the new literary magazine that is 
creating such asensation The GOOSE-QUILL Is the most un- 
conventional and fearless magazine ever published in this 
country. The GOOSE-QUILL is filled from ‘*kiver to kiver’’ 
with virile short stories. poems, essays. etc, and artistic illustra- 
tions Each month it reprints some famous literary titbit, some- 
times translated from the French. and often from sources little 
known. This feature makes it unique among magazines. For 
instance, among the interesting unabridged reprints in recent 
issues are OsCAR WILDES Famous POEM “READING GAOL.” 
SCHOPENHAUER’S CELEBRATED "ESSAY ON WOMEN’”’ (a fine 
translation); AMBROSE BIERCE’S TERRIBLE TALE, ‘‘MyYy FAVoR- 
ITE MURDER.’’ MICHAEL MONAHAN’S TERRIFIC INDICTMENT 


Why Not Be 
Beautiful ? 


WE GIVE an iron. 
clad guarantee that 
OTOSA will enlarge 
the bust three to six 
inches. $1,000 cash 
has been depositea 
as aforfeit. OTOSA 
adds grace, curves, 
and beauty to neck, 
and face; fillsoutmus- 
cles; adding charms 
and attractions to the 


OF ELBERT HUBBARD. JOHN DAVIDSON’S SPLENDID “BALLAD 
OF A NUN.” GERTRUDE ANTHERTON'S STRONG SHORT STORY, 
“ONE OF THE PROBLEMS.” THE FAMOUS CRITICISM, ENTITLED 
“ScHLEY, DEWEY, MILEs and ROOSEVELT” ROBERT BUCH- 
ANAN’S SAVAGE ATTACK ON SWINBURNE and ROSSETTI, EN- 
TITLED. ‘THE FLESHY SCHOOL OF POETRY,’ CLARENCE DAR- 
ROW’S WELL-KNOWN DEFENSE OF WALT. WHITMAN’S MORALITY 
(No STUDENT OF WHITMAN SHOULD Miss THIS.) 

20 cents each, or the 10 reprints for $2. Address the Manager, 


The Goose-Quill 


200 Clinton St., Chicago. 


NOTE—A sample copy of the GOOSE-QUILL will be matled to 
any address on receipt of a dime or stamps. Ask your news- 
dealer for the latest number. It is having a tremendous sale. 


MISS ETTA HELD 
usea fulltreatment of OTOSA 
under the terms of our ironclad 

arantee ; developed bust six 
inches ; neck and face beauti- 
fied; health and vigor added. 

in use over 50 years. 


lainest woman, and 
ealth and vigor to 
oung and old; harm- 
ess and permanent; 
never fails, Particu- 
lars, photos, guaran- 
tees, plainly sealed 
FREE. Address 
LACAURD 
EDICAL Co. 
Western Dept. 


Box 814, 
Seattle, Wash. 


. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL: 
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Much 


Or Too Little 


CATTLE, HOG AND 
POULTRY FENCING 


Catalogue on Application. 


WEST COAST WIRE 
IRON WORKS 


17 & 19 Fremont St., San Francisco, Cal. 


couldn’t do witnuut those handy new 
devices now,”’ said an expert operator after 


DENSMORE 


RADCLIFFE 
SHOES for Women 
were the first high grade 
shoes regularly sold for $2.50 

a pair. They arethe only first- 
class shoes sold at that price. 
If you pay more—or 
levs, try 


$ ¥ 


y 
i 
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Shoes Z 
for Women Z 
Z $9.50 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write for free 
booklet of shoe styles. 

For preserving and polishing shoes, use 
only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 
Dept. 27, Boston, Mass. 
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Our free Booklet illustrates the Ball Bear- 
ings, Back Spacer, Justifier, Paper Reg- 
ulator, &c. 
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Densmore Typewriter Co. 
309 Broadway, New York. 
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Mattresses 


YACHT, 


FOR HOME USE, the Pneumatic is the cleanest, lightest, most convenient, most 
| luxurious mattress made. 
| FOR YACHT USE, unexcelled. It is moisture proof, smell proof, bug proof, eco- 
nomical, and, above all, the BEST LIFE-PRESERVER. 
IN CAMP, it is the only thing yet devised that meets the needs of the camper. 
Always dry. ‘Luxuriously comfortable.” 


For the C€MPER AN IDEAL BED 
YACHTSMAN The Pneumatic Mattress is as far su- 
RANCHMAN perior and as much in advance of all 
| PROSPECTOR other mattresses as electric light is su- 
. MINER | perior to the old tallow candle. It con- | 
forms to every possible position of the 
PEOPLE aT HOME human body and rests all parts equally. \ 


No disease germs can enter or lodgein or about a Pneumatic Mattress. It 
is the only sanitary mattress in existence, needs no turning and never mats 
down. It has no odor, and never gets musty or damp. Can be made firm or soft 
| : at will. No springs required. 
| The air sack is protected by best quality ticking, which can be instantly re- 
| moved for washing, and with ordinary care The Pneumatic Mattress should last 
a life-time Made in three sizes, one-half, three-fourths and full size. 


CAMP MATTRESS WITH PILLOW 


Our iliustrated booklet, *‘Evolution of the Air Bed”’ and Catalog of Pneumatic Cushtons, Pillows. Yacht Cushions, etc. 
sent free on request 


Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Company 


33 A Broadway, New York, N. Y., U S. A. Factory at Reading, Mass. 
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: | Vibration is the Law of Life. 
V q | B A ] IT O IN The New Practice of the 2Uth 
Century. 


Dr. King’s system is the most perfect, practical and rational means of 
mechanical massage known to the scientific world to-day. 


NO ELECTRICITY. 


All forms of disease yield to vibration. It revolutionizes the physician’s 
practice. It does away with the old forms of massage, both mechanical 
and manual. It is the physician’s leading instrument.—(Now in use by 
practitioners of all schools.) It is the family stand-by. It is a perfect 
exercise from head to foot, without putting forth any effort. Is suited to 
all ages, from the baby to the aged. It will positively add years to any 
one’s life. 

It is the ladies’ beautifier. It is used in the best barber shops ang hair 
dressing parlors, giving the most perfect face and scalp massage. 

Instruments for the physician’s office; instruments for the home; instru- 
ments for barbers’ practice; instruments for hair dressers; instruments 
for travelers; special instruments for ladies’ home use for body, face and 
scalp; instruments for the osteopath. Send for complete illustrated cata- 
logue. 


KING VIBRATOR CO, 
Main Office and Show Rooms: 806 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. Tele- 


phone Black 5144. 
Vibratory Institute for Treatments, 374 Sutter street. Tel. Black 1321. 


Under this Cover 
OUR As the 


FREE 


S.,812 Broadwzy, N. 


Branch, 569>Market St.. S, F. Cal. 


AGENTS FOR U, S, AND CANADA. 


THE ONLY POWDER 


Does not chap or wrinkle the skin, but leaves it clear 
and pure. Itis used by the most prominent people in 
all walks of life. Actresses and singers especially endorse 
it. Marcella Sembrich and Adelina Patti use it constantly. 


For sale by leading Druggists, Hair Stores and 
CITIES 


Department Stores in ALL ES. 


Also Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


SCHEFFLER’S HAIR COLORINE 


A perfectly harmless preparation for restoring gray and 


: bleached hair instantly and permanently to any natural 
Standard Garehrs Ss "Gan Do Oo shade desired, leaves the hair soft and glossy, Color No 1, 


Black; No: 2, Dar« Brown: No. 3, Light Brown; No. 3a 
15% More Work i Mediuin Brown; No. 4, Drab; No. 5, Light Drab; No, 6 6. 
on the Williams than on any other Typewriter. Auburn; No.7, Blend, ‘Wholesale Depot 


SPECIAL PRICE Seat to 569 Market St., San Francisco. 


tory. Trial machines sent to 


responsible parties. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 
LONDON, 104 Newgate St, _ 310 Broadway, NEW YORK, c A T x R R H Cured Sleeping. Hard cas es 


preferred. 60 days. 
Fureka Cure Co. Chica 
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HARP DAVID 


“Sing! Oh Sing! Sweet Harp to Me.” 
The Harp-o {f-David A Most Beautiful 


Musical Creation 
(PATENTS PENDING) 


MODELED FROM THE HARP PLAYED BY KING DAVID OF OLD. 
.-An Inspiration in Harmony... 


| O MU-ICAL INSTRUMENT on earth its equal in Tone Quality. Sacred music on this beau 
tiful harp appeals to all. No one can form the least conception of its soul-stirring melody 
without hearing it. The Harp-of-David is as near an embodiment of Perfect Harmony as human 
ingenuity can produce, 


Beautiful in Contour 
Classic in Outline 
Grand Sonorous Tone 


And anyone can play the latest popular music on this Harp and astonish all listeners. No knowledge of 
music Or the least conceptioa of harmony is required to play this instrument. Each *tring and each chord is 
numbered and all one has to do is to follow the numbers in the figure music—a book of which is furnished with 
each Harp. Thus anyone can play upon first attempt, in fact we guarantee that anyone who has two hands and 
is able to read figures can play this instrument with remarkable effect or money refunded 

In the cut above the strings on one side only are visible. By having strings on both isdes the instrument is 
evenly balanced and a large volume of tone is thus attained. 

Every home should nave the Harp-of-David. It will instill into the minds of the young a love for music 
which should be cultivated. Nothingismore elevating. 

Our music book, one of which goes with each Harp, contains a large number of popular airs besides a fine 
collection of sacred music. 

The instrument is beautifully ebonized, has a brilliant piano finish, decorated with green and gold wreaths 
on outer edges, with variegated colors and pearl effects around sound hole and on name plate. ft sathy 


Style 1 has 25 strings, 3 chords, and with it thore ars two picks, tuning key. full a 
tions and book of figure music. Size of instrumont 2linches high by 14 wide. Weight 

s we expect to soll thousands of theses Harps for ristmas presents, ill 
special holiday price of $5.00 on sama until January!1,1903. AGENTS WANTED, 


H. A. LORBERG @ CO., Portsmouth, O 
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que A PROSPEROUS 


AND PROGRESSIVE CO. 


Paid-in Capital ........... Serre 

Profit and Reserve Fund............ 

Monthly Income, over.... 

ITS PURPOSE IS 

To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved : 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 


stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
) Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon.. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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them © should encourage their boys and girls in every sport which will take 


them out-of-doors by giving them the necessary articles for their en- 
joyment. As shooting is one of the most fascinating and most instructive 
of sports why not give them on CArtstmas one of our 


“FAVORITE” ‘RIFLES 


and then teach them how to use it. We have other models of RIFLES in our 
““STEVENS-MAYNARD Jr.,’’ ““CRACK SHOT”? and ‘‘IDEAL.’’ We also make 
a large line of PISTOLS and have SHOTGUNS in SINGLE and DOUBLE BAR- 
REL. With our ARMS you need not worry about accidents as they are absolutely 
reliable and fally guaranteed for accuracy and durability. 


FREE—Our 128 page catalogue will be matied to any 
addresr. It is full of valuable’ tnformation. 


All dealers in sporting goods can furnish our ALKMS. 
If you cannot find them, accept no other, but write to us 


J... STEVENS ARMS TOOL COMPANY 
No. 735 MAIN STREET 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Monthly 


December, 1902. No6, 


EY Frans Nonny 


Copyrighted, 1902. 


ERY much of this story must re- 
main untold, for the reason that if 
it were definitely known what busi- 
ness [I had aboard the tramp steam- 
freighter Glarus, three hundred miles 


off the South American coast on a cer- 


tain summer’s day some few years ago, 
I would very likely be obliged to answer 
a great many personal and direct ques- 
tions put by fussy and impertinent ex- 
perts in maritime law—who are paid to 
be inquisitive. Also, I would get “Ally 
Bazan,” Strokher and Hardenberg into 
trouble. 

Suppose, on that certain summer’s 
day, you had asked of Lloyd’s agency 
where the Glarus was, and what was her 
destination and cargo. You would have 
been told that she was twenty days out 
from Callao, bound north to San Fran- 
cisco in ballast; that she had been 
spoken by the bark. Medea and the 


steamer Benevento; that she was reported 
to have blown out a cylinder head, but 
being manageable, was proceeding on her 
way under sail. 

That is what Lloyd’s would have an- 
swered. 

If you know something of the ways of 
ships and what is expected of them, you 
will understand that the Glarus to be 
some half a dozen hundred miles south 
of where Lloyd’s would have her, and to 
be still going south, under full steam, 
was a scandal that would have made her 
brothers and sisters ostracize her finally 
and forever. 

And that is curious, too. Humans may 
indulge in vagaries innumerable, and 
may go far afield in the way of lying; 
but a ship may not so much as quibble 
without suspicion. The least lapse of 
“regularity,” the least difficulty in squar- 
ing performance with intuition, and be- 


*Frank Norris died in San Francisco, October 25, 1902. 35. 
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hold she is on the black list and her 
captain, owners, officers, agents and con- 
signors, and even supercargoes are asked 
to explain. 

And the Glarus was already on the 
blacklist. From the beginning her stars 
had been malign. As the Breda, she had 
first lost her reputation, seduced into 
a filibustering escapade down the South 
American coasts, where in the end a 
plain-clothes United States detective— 
that is to say a revenue cutter—arrested 
her off Buenos Ayres and brought her 
home, a prodigal daughter, besmirched 
and disgraceu. 


“For upwards of two hours it raged.” 


After that she was in some dreadful 
black-birding business in a far quarter 
of the South Pacific; and after that— 
her name changed finally to the Glarus— 
poached seals for a syndicate of Dutch- 
men who lived in Tacoma, and who af- 
terwards built a club house out of what 
she earned. 

And after that we got her. 

We got her, I say, through Ryder’s 
South Pacific Exploitation Company. The 
“President” had picked out a lovely, 
lively little deal for Hardenberg, Strak- 
her and Ally Bazan (the three Black 
Crows), which he swore would make 
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them ‘independent rich” the rest of their 
respective lives. It is a promising deal 
(B. 300 it is on Ryder’s map), and if you 


want to know more about it you may 


write to ask Ryder what B. 300 is. If 
he chooses to tell you that is his affair. 

For B. 300—let us confess it— is, as 
Hardenberg puts it, as crooked as a dog’s 
hind leg. It is as risky as barratry. If 
you pull it off you may—after paying 
Ryder his share—divide sixty-five, or pos- 
sibly sixty-seven, thousand dollars be- 
twixt you and your associates. If you 
fail, and you are perilously like to fail, 
you will be sure to have a man or two 


of your companions shot, maybe yourself 
obliged to pistol certain people, and in 
the end fetch up at Tahiti, prisoner in 
a French patrol boat. 

Observe that B. 300 is spoken of as 
still open. It is so, for the reason that 
the Three Black Crows did not pull it 
off. It still stands marked up in red 
ink on the map that hangs over Ryder’s 
desk in the San Francisco office; and 
anyone can have a chance at it who 
will meet Cyrus Ryder’s terms. Only ne 


can’t get the Glarus for the attempt. 


For the trip to the island after B. 300 
was the last occasion on which the Gla- 
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rus will smell blue water or taste the 
trades. She will never clear again. She 
is lumber. 

And yet the Glarus on this very blessed 
day of 1902 is riding to her buoys off 
Sausalito in San Francisco bay, complete 
in every detail (bar a broken propeller 
shaft), not a rope missing, not a screw 
loose, not a plank started—a perfectly 
equipped steam-freighter. 

But you may go along the Front in San 
Francisco from Fisherman’s Wharf to 
the China steamships’ docks and shake 
your dollars under the seamen’s noses, 
and if you so much as whisper Glarus 
they will edge suddenly off and look at 
you with scared suspicion, and then, as 
like as not, walk away without another 
word. No pilot will take the Glarus 
out; no captain will navigate her; no 
stoker will feed her fires; no sailor will 
walk her decks. The Glarus is suspect. 
She has seen a ghost. 

* * * OK * 

It happened on our voyage to the 
Island after this same B. 300. We had 
stood well off from shore for day after 
day, and Hardenberg had shaped our 
course so far from the track of naviga- 
tion that since the Benevento had hulled 
down and vanished over the horizon, no 
stitch of canvas nor smudge of smoke 
had we seen. We had passed the Equa- 
tor long since, and would fetch a long 
circuit to the southard, and bear’ up 
against the Island by a circuitous route. 
'rhis to avoid being spoken. It was 
tremendously essential that the Glarus 
should not be spoken. I suppose, no 
doubt, that it was the knowledge of 
_ our isolation that impressed me with the 
dreadful remoteness of our position. Cer- 
tainly the sea in itself looks no different 
at a thousand than at a hundred miles 
from shore. But as day after day I 
came out on deck, at noon, after ascer- 
taining our position on the chart (a mere 
pin point in a reach of empty paper), the 
sight of the ocean weighed down upon 
me with an infinitely great awesomeness 
—and I was no new hand to the high 
seas even then. 

But at such times the Glarus seemed 
to me to be threading a loneliness beyond 


all words and beyond all conception deso: 
late. Even in more populous waters, 
when no sail notches the line of the 
horizon, the propinqu:ty of one’s kind is 
nevertheless a thing understood, and to 
an unappreciated degree, comforting. 
Here, however, I knew we were out, far 
out in the desert. Never a keel for years 
upon years before us had parted these 
waters, never a sail had bellied to these 
winds. Perfunctorily, day in and day 
out we turned our eyes through long 
habit towards the _ horizon. But we 
knew, before the look, that the search- 
ing would be bootless. Forever and for- 
ever, under the pitiless sun and cold 
blue sky stretched the indigo of the 
ocean floor. The ether between the plan- 
ets can be no less empty, no less void. I 
never, till that moment, could have so 
much as conceived the imagination of 
such loneliness, such utter stagnant 
abomination of desolation. In an open 
boat, bereft of comrades, I should have 
gone mad in thirty minutes. 

I remember to have approximated the 
impression of such empty immensity 
only once before, in my younger days, 
when I lay on my back on a treeless, 
bushless mountain side, and stared up 
into the sky for the better part of an 
hour. You probably know the trick. If 
you do not, you must understand that if 
you look up at the blue long enough, 
steadily enough, the flatness of the thing 
begins little by little to expand, to give 
here and there; and the eye travels on 
and on and up and up, till at length (well 
for you that it lasts but the fraction of 
a second), you all at once see space. 
You generally stop there and cry out, 
and—your hands over your eyes—are 
only too glad to grovel close to the good 
old solid earth again. Just as I, so often 
on short voyage, was glad to wrench my 
eyes away from that horrid vacancy, to 
fasten them upon our sailless masts and 
stack, or to lay my grip upon the sooty 
smudged taffrail of the only thing that 
stood between me and the Outer Dark. 

For we had come at last to that region 
of the Great Seas, where no ship goes, 
the silent sea of Coleridge and the An- 
cient One, the unplumbed, untracked, un- 
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charted Dreadfulness, primordial, 
hushed, and we were as much alone as 
a grain of star dust whirling in the empty 
space beyond Uranus and the ken of the 
greater telescopes. 

So the Glarus plodded and churned her 
way onward. Every day and all day the 
same pale blue sky and unwinking sun 
bent over that moving speck. Every day 
and all day the same black-blue water- 
world, untouched by any known wind, 
smooth as a slab of syenite, colorful as 
an opal, stretched out and around and 
beyond and before and behind us, for- 
ever, illimitable, empty. Every day the 
smoke of our fires veiled the streaked 
whiteness of our wake. Every day Har- 
denberg (our skipper) at noon pricked 
a pin-hole in the chart that hung in the 
wheel house, and that showed we were 
so much father into the wilderness. Every 
day the world of men, of civilization, of 
newspapers, policemen, and street rail- 
Ways, receded, and steamed on 
alone, lost and forgotten in that silent 
sea. 

“Jolly lot o’ room to turn raound in,” 
observed Ally Bazan, the colonial, ‘‘with- 
aout steppin’ on y’r neigbor’s toes.” 

“We’re clean, clean out o’ the track o’ 
navigation,” Hardenberg told him. ‘An’ 
a blessed good thing for us, too. Nobody 
ever comes down into these waters. Ye 
couldn’t pick no course here. Everything 
leads to nowhere.” 

“Might as well be in a bally balloon,”’ 
said Strokher. 

I shall not tell of the nature of the 
venture on which the Glarus was bound, 
further than to say it was not legiti- 
mate. It had to do with an ill thing done 
over two centuries ago. There was 
money in the venture, but it was to be 
gained by a violation of metes and 
bounds which are better left intact. 

The island toward which we were 
heading is associated in the minds of 
men with a Horror. A Ship had called 
there once, two hundred years in advance 
of the Glarus—a ship not much unlike 
the crank high-prowed caravel of Hud- 
son, and her company had landed, and 
having accomplished the evil they had 
set out to do, made shift to sail away. 


And then, just after the palms of the 
island had sunk from sight below the 
water’s edge, the unspeakable had hap- 
pened. The Death that was not Death 
had arisen from out the sea and stood 
before the Ship; and over it and the 
blight of the thing lay along the decks 
like mould, and the ship sweated in the 
terror of that which is yet without a 
name. Twenty men died in the first week, 
all but six in the second. These six, 
with the shadow of insanity upon them, 
made out to launch a boat, returned to 
the island and died there, after leaving 
a record of what had happened. 

The six left the ship exactly as she 
was, sails all set, lanterns all lit, left her 
in the shadow of the Death that was 
not Death. The wind made at the time, 
they said, and as they bent to their 
bars, she sailed after them, for all the 
world like a thing refusing to abandon 
them or be herself abandoned, till the 
wind died down. Then they left her be- 
hind, and she stood there, becalmed, and 
watched them go. She was never heard 
of again. 

Or was she—well, that’s as may be. 

But the main point of the whole affair 
to my notion, has always been this. The 
ship was the last friend of those six poor 
wretches who made back for the island 
with their poor chests of plunder. She 
was their guardian, as it were, would 


have defended and befriended them to 


the last; and also we, the Three Black 
Crows and myself, had no right under 
heaven, nor before the law of men, to 
come prying and peeping into this busi- 
ness—into this affair of the dead and 
buried past. There was sacrilege in it. 
We were no better than body snatchers. 
* * * * * 


When I heard the others complaining 
of the loneliness of our surroundings, 
I said nothing at first. I was no sailor 
man and I- was on board only by toler- 
ance. But I looked again at the mad- 
dening sameness of the hdrizon—the 
same vacant, void horizon that we had 
seen now for sixteen days on end, and 
felt in my wits and in my nerves that 
same formless rebellion and protest such 
as com2s when the same note is reiter- 
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ated over and over again. 

It may seem a little thing that the 
mere fact of meeting with no other ship 
should have ground down the edge of 
the spirit. But let the incredulous— 
bound upon such a hazard as ours—sail 
straight into nothingness for sixteen 
days on end, seeing nothing but the sun, 
hearing nothing but the thresh of his 
own screw, and then put the question. 

And yet, of all things, we desired no 
company. Stealth was our one great 
aim. But I think there were moments— 
toward the last—when the Three Crows 
would have welcomed even a cruiser. 

Besides, there was more cause for de- 
pression, after all, than mere isolation. 

On the seventh day, Hardenberg and 
I were forward by the cat-head, adjust- 
ing the grain with some half-formed in- 
tent of spearing the porpoises that of late 
had begun to appear under our bows, 
and Hardenberg had been computing the 
number of days we were yet to run. 


“We are some five hundred odd miles — 


off that island by now,” he said, ‘and 
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she’s doing her thirteen knots handsome. 
All’s well so far—but do you know, I’d 
just as soon raise that point o’ land as 
soon as convenient.”’ 

“How so?” said I, bending on the line. 
“Expect some weather?” 

“Mr. Dixon,” said he, giving me a curi- 
ous glance, “the sea is a queer proposi- 
tion, put it any ways. I’ve been a sea- 
farin’ man since I was as big as a minute, 
and I know the sea, and what’s more, the 
Feel o’ the Sea.- Now, look out yonder. 
Nothin’, hey? Nothin’ but the same ol’ 
skyline we’ve watched all the way out. 
The glass is as steady as a steeple, and 
this ol’ hooker, I reckon, is as sound as 
the day she went off the ways. But just 
the same, if I were to home now, a-foolin’ 
about Gloucester way in my little dough- 
dish—d’ye know what? I’d put into port. 
I sure would. Because why? Because 
I got the Feel o’ the Sea, Mr. Dixon. I 
got the Feel o’ the Sea.” 

I had heard old skippers say something 
of this before, and I cited to Hardenberg 
the experience of a skipper captain I 
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once knew who had turned turtle in a 
calm sea off Trincomalee. I asked him 
what this Feel of the Sea was warning 
him against just now (for on the high 
sea any premonition is a premonition 
of evil, not of good.) But he was not 
explicit. 

“IT don’t know,” he answered moodily, 
and as if in great perplexity, coiling the 
rope as he spoke. “I don’t know. There’s 
some blame thing or other close to us, 
I’ll bet a hat. I don’t know the name of 
it, Mr. Dixon, and I don’t know. the game 
of it, but there’s a big Bird in the air, 
just out of sight som-eres, and,” he sud- 
denly exclaimed, smacking his knee and 


leaning forward, ‘“I—don’t—like—it—one 


—dam’—bit.” 
The same thing came up in our talk 


in the cabin that night, after the dinner . 


was taken off, and we settled down to 
tobacco. Only, at this time, Hardenberg 
was on duty on the bridge. It was Ally 
Bazan who spoke instead. 

“Seems to me,” he hazarded, “as haow 
they’s somethin’ or other a-goin’ to bump 
up, pretty blyme soon. I shouldn’t be 
surprized, naow, y’know, if we piled her 
up on some bally uncharted reef along 
o to-night and went strite daown afore 
we'd had a bloomin’ charnce to s’y ‘So 
long, gen’lemen all.’ ” 

He laughed as he spoke, but when, 
just at that moment, a pan clattered in 
the galley, he jumped suddenly with an 
oath, and looked hard about the cabin. 

Then Strokher confessed to a sense 
of distress also. He’d been having it 
since day before yesterday, it seemed. 

“And I put it to you the glass is lovely,” 
he said, ‘“‘so it’s no blow. I guess,” he 
continued, “we’re all a bit seedy and ship 
sore.” 

And whether or not this talk worked 
upon my own nerves, or whether in very 
truth the Feel of the Sea had found me 
also, I do not know; but I do know that 
after dinner that night, just before go- 
ing to bed, a queer sense of apprehension 
came upon me, and that when I had come 
to my stateroom, after my turn upon 
deck, I became furiously angry with no- 
body in particular, because I could not at 
once find the matches. But here was a 
difference. The other men had been 


Monthly. 


merely vaguely uncomfortable. 

I could put a name to my uneasiness. 

[ felt that we were being watched. 
* * * ” * 

It was a strange ship’s company we 
made after that. I speak only of the 
Crows and myself. We carried a scant 
crew of stokers, and there was also a 
chief engineer. But we saw So little of 
him that he did not count.. The Crows 
and I gloomed on the quarter-deck from 
dawn to dark, silent, irritable, working 
upon each other’s nerves till the creak 
of a block would make a man jump like 
cold steel laid to his flesh. We quar- 
reled over absolute nothings, glowered 
at each other for half a word, and each 
one of us, at different times, was at some 
pains to declare that never in the course 
of his career had he been associated with 
such a disagreeable trio of brutes. Yet 
we were always together, and sought 
each other’s company with painful in- 
sistence. 

Only once were we all agreed, and that 
was when the cook, a Chinaman, spoiled 
a certain batch of biscuits. Unanimously 
we fell foul of the creature with so much 
vociferation as fish wives till he fled 
the cabin in actual fear of mishandling, 
leaving us suddenly seized with noisy 
hilarity—for the first time in a week. 
Hardenberg proposed a round of drinks 
from our single remaining case of beer. 
We stood up and formed an Elk’s chain 
and then drained our glasses to each 
other’s health with profound seriousness. 

That same evening, I remenrber, we 
all sat on the quarter-deck till late and 
—oddly enough—related each one his 
life’s history up to date; and then went > 
down to the cabin for a game of euchre 
before turning in. 

We had left Strokher on the bridge— 
it was his watch—and had forgotten all 
about him in the interest of the game, 
when—I suppose it was about one in 
the morning—I heard him whistle long 
and shrill. I laid down my cards and 
said: 

“Hark!” 

In the silence that followed we heard 
at first only the muffled lope of our en- 
gines, the cadenced snorting of the ex- 
haust, and the ticking of Hardenberg’s 
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big watch in his waistcoat that he had 
hung by the arm hole to the back of his 
chair. Then from the bridge, above our 
deck, prolonged, intoned—a wailing cry 
in the night—came Strokher’s voice: 
“Sail oh-h-h.”’ 

And the cards fell from our hands, 
and, like men turned to stone, we sat 
looking at each other across the soiled 
red cloth for what seemed an immeas- 
-urably long minute. | 

Then stumbling and swearing, in a 
hysteria of hurry, we gained the deck. 

There was a moon, very low and red- 
dish, but. no wind. The sea beyond the 
taffrail was as smooth as lava, and so 
still that the swells from the cutwater of 
the Glarus did not break as they rolled 
away from the bows. 

I remember that I stood staring and 
blinking at the empty ocean—where the 
moonlight lay like a painted stripe reach- 
ing to the horizon—stupid and frowning, 
till Hardenberg, who had gone on ahead, 
cried: 

“Not here—on the bridge!”’ 

We joined Strokher, and as I came up 
the others were asking: 

“Where? Winere?” 

And there, before he had pointed, I 
saw—we all of us saw And I heard 
Hardenberg’s teeth come together like 
a spring trap, while Ally Bazan ducked 
as though to a blow, muttering: 

“Gord’a mercy, what nyme do ye put 
to a ship like that?” 

And after that no one spoke for a long 
minute, and we stood there, moveless 
black shadows, huddled together for the 
sake of the blessed elbow touch that 
means so incalculably much, looking off 
over our port quarter. 

For the ship that we saw there—oh, 
she was not a half mile distant—was un- 
like any ship known to present day con- 
struction. 

She was short, and high-pooped, and 
her stern, which was turned a little 
towards us, we could see, was set witb 
curious windows, not unlike a house 
And on either side of this stern were two 
great iron cressets such as once were 
used to burn signal fires in. She had 
three masts with mighty yards swung 
‘thwart ship, but bare of all sails save 
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a few rotting streamers. Here and there 
about her a tangled mass of rigging 
drooped and sagged. 

And there she lay, in the red eye of the 
setting moon, in that soliiary ocean, 
shadowy, antique, forlorn, a thing the 
most abandoned, the most sinister I ever 
remember to have seen. 

Then Strokher began to explain volu- 
bly and with many repetitions. 

“A derelict, of course. I was asleep; 
yes I was asleep. Gross neglect of duty. 
I say I was asleep—on watch. And we 
worked up to her. When I woke, why— 
you see, when I woke, there she was,” 
he gave a weak little laugh, ‘‘aand—and 
now, why, there she is, you see. I turned 
around and saw her sudden like—when I 
woke up, that is.” 

He laughed again, and as he laughed, 
the engines far below our feet gave a 
sudden hiccough. Something crashed 
and struck the ship’s sides till we lurched 
as we siood. There was a shriek of 
steam, a shout—and then silence. 

The noise of the machinery ceased; 
the Glarus slid through the still water, 
moving only by her own decreasing mo- 
mentum. 

Hardenberg sang, “Stand by!” and 
called down the tube to the engine room. 

‘“Whet’s up?” 

I was standing close enough to him 
to hear the answer in a small faint. 
voice: 

“Shaft gone, sir.” 

“Broke?” 

“Yes, sit.” 

Hardenberg faced about. 

“Come below. We must talk.” 1 do 
not think any of us cast a glance at the 
Other Ship again. Certainly I kept my 
eyes away from her. But as we started 
down the companionway, I laid my hand 
on Strokher’s shoulder. The rest were 
ahead. I looked him straight between 
the eyes as I asked: 

- “Were you asleep? Is that why you 
saw her so suddenly?’ 

It is now five years since I asked the 
question. I am still waiting for Strok- 
her’s answer. 

Well, our shaft was broken. That 
was flat. We went down into the engine 
room and saw the jagged fracture that 
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was the symbol of our broken hopes. 
And in the course of the next five min- 
utes’ conversation with the chief, we 
found that, as we had not provided 
against such a contingency, there was 
to be no mending of it. We said noth- 
ing about the mishap coinciding with the 
appearance of the Other Ship. But I 
know we did not consider the break with 
any degree of surprise after a few mo- 
ments. 

We came up from the engine room 
and sat down to the cabin table. 

“Now what?” said Hardenberg, by way 
of beginning. 

Nobody answered at first. 

It was by now three in the morning. 
I recall it all perfectly. The ports oppo- 
site where I sat were open and I could 
see. The moon was all but full set. The 
dawn was coming up with a copper mur- 
kiness over the edge of the world. All 
the stars were yet out. The sea, for all 
the red moon and copper dawn, was 
gray, and there, less than half a mile 
away, still lay our consort. I could see 
her through the portholes with each 
slow careening of the Glarus. 

“I vote for the fsland,” cried Ally Ba- 
zan, “shaft or no shaft. We rigs a bit 
o’ syle, y’know ” and thereat the 
discussion began. 

For upwards of two hours it raged, 
with loud words and shaken forefingers, 
and great noisy bangings of the table, 
and how it would have ended I do not 
know, but at last—it was then maybe 
five in the morning—the lookout passed 
word down to the cabin: 

“Will you come on deck, gentlemen?” 
It was the mate who spoke, and the man 
was shaken—I could see that—to the 
very vitals of him. We started and 
stared at one another, and I watched 
little Ally Bazan go slowly white to the 
lips. And even then no word of. the 
Ship, except as it might be this from 
Hardenberg: 

“What is it? Good God Almighty, 
I’m no coward, but this thing is getting 
one too many for me.” 

Then without further speech he went 
on deck. 

The air was cool. The sun was not yet 
up. It was that strange, queer mid-per- 


iod between dark and dawn, when the 
night is over and the day not yet come, 
just the gray that is neither light nor 
dark, the dim dead blink as of the re- 
fracted light from extinct worlds. 

We stood at the rail. We did not 
speak, we stood watching. It was so ~ 
still that the drip of steam from some 
loosened pipe far below was plainly aud-. 
ible, and it sounded in that lifeless, si- 
lent grayness, like—God knows what— 
a death tick. 

“You see,” said the mate, speaking 
just above a whisper, “there’s no mis- 
take about it. She is moving—this way.” 

“Oh, a current, of course,’ Strokher 
tried to say cheerfully, “sets her toward 
us.” 

Would the morning never come? 

Ally Bazan—his parents were Catholic 
—began to mutter to himself. 

Then Hardenberg spoke aloud. 

“I particularly don’t want—that—out— 
there—to cross our bows. I don’t want it 
to come to that. We must get some sails 
on her.” 

“And I put it to you as man to man,” 
said Strokher, “where might be your 
wind.” 

He was right. The Glarus floated in 
absolute calm. On all that slab of ocean 
nothing moved but the Dead Ship. 

She came on slowly; her bows, the high 
clumsy bows pointed toward us, the 
water turning from her forefoot. She | 
came on; she was near at hand. We saw 
her plainly—saw the rotted planks, the 
crumbling rigging,~ the rust corroded 
metal work, the broken rail, the gaping 
deck, and I could imagine that the clean 
water broke away from her sides in re- 
fluent wavelets as though in recoil from 
a thing unclean. She made no sound. 
No single thing stirred aboard the hulk 
of her—but she moved. 

We were helpless. The Glarus could 
stir no boat in any direction; we were 
chained to the spot. Nobody had thought 
to put out our lights, and they still 
burned on through the dawn, strangely 
out of place in their red and green gar- 
ishness, like masquers surprised by day- 
light. 

And in the silence of that empty ocean, 
in that queer half light between dawn 
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and day, at six o’clock, silent as the 
settling of the dead to the bottomless 
bottom ot the ocean, gray as fog, lonely, 
blind, soulless, voiceless, the Dead Ship 
crossed our bows. 

I do not know how long after this 
the Ship disappeared, or -what was the 
time of day when we at last pulled our- 
selves together. But we came to some 
sort of decision at last. This was to go 
on—under sail. We were too close to 
the Island now to turn back for—for a 
broken shaft. 

The afternoon was spent fitting on the 
sails to her, and when after nightfall 
the wind at length came up fresh and 
favorable, I believe we all felt heartened 
and a deal more hafrdy—until the last 
canvass went aloft, and Hardenberg took 
the wheel. 3 


We had drifted a good deal since the 
morning, and the bows of the Glarus were 
pointed homeward, but as soon as the 
breeze blew strong enough to get steer- 
age way, Hardenberg put the wheel over, 
and as the booms swung across the deck 
headed for the island again. 

We had not gone on this course half 
an hour—no, not twenty minutes—before 
the wind shifted a whole quarter of the 
compass and took the Glarus square in 
the teeth, so that there was nothing for 
it but to tack. And then the strangest 
thing befell. 

I will make allowance for the fact 
that there was no center board nor keel 
to speak of to the Glarus. I will admit 
that the sails upon a nine hundred ton 
freighter are not calculated to speed 
her, nor steady her. I will even admit 
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the possibility of a current that set from 
the island toward us. All this may be 
true, yet the Glarus should have ad- 
vanced. We should have made a wake. 

And instead of this, our stolid, steady, 


trusty old boat was—what shall I say?- 


I will say that no man may thoroughly 
understand a ship—after all. I will say 
that new ships are cranky and unsteady, 
that old and seasoned ships have their 
little crochets, their little fussinesses 
that their skippers must learn and humor 


-if they are to get anything out of them, 


that even the best ships may sulk at 
times, shirk their work, grow unstable, 
perverse, and refuse to answer helm and 
handling. And I will say that some ships 
that for years have sailed blue water 
as soberly and as docilly as a street-car 
horse has plodded the treadmill of the 
*tween-tracks, have been known to balk, 
as stubornly and as conclusively as any 
old Bay Billy that ever wore a bell. I 
know this has happened, because I have 
seen it. I saw, for instance, the Glarus 
do it. 

Quite literally and truly we could do 
nothing with her. We will say, if you 
like, that that great jar and wrench 
when the shaft gave way shook her and 
crippled her. It is true, however, that 
whatever the cause may have been, we 
could not force her toward the island. 
Of course, we all said “Current;” but why 
didn’t the log-line trail? 

For three days and three nights we 
tried it. And the Glarus heaved and 
plunged and shook herself just as you 
have seen a horse plunge and rear when 
his rider tries to force him at the steam 
roller. 

I tell you I could feel the fabric of her 
tremble and shudder from bow to stern 
post, as though she were in a storm; 
I tell you she fell off from the wind, 
and broad-on drifted back from her 
course till the sensation of -her shrink- 
ing was as plain as her own staring lights 
and a thing pitiful to see. 

We rowelbed her and we crowded sail 
upon her, and we coaxed and bullied and 
humored her, till the Three Crows, their 
fortune only a plain sail two days ahead, 
raved and swore like insensate brutes, 
or shall we say like mahouts, trying to 


drive their stricken elephant upon the 
tiger—and all to no purpose. “Damn 
the damned current and the damned luck 
and the damned shaft and all,’ Harden- 
berg would exclaim, as from the wheel 
he would watch the Glarus falling off. 
“Go on, you old hooker—you tub of junk! 
My God, you’d think she was scared!” 

Perhaps the Glarus was scared, per- 
haps not; that point is debatable. But 
it was beyond doubt or debate that Har- 
denberg was scared. 

A ship that will not obey is only one 
degree less terrible than a mutinous crew. 
And we were in a fair way to have both. 
The stokers whom we. had impressed in- 
to duty as A. B.’s, were of course super- 
stitious. They had seen—what we had 
seen; and they knew how the Glarus was 
acting and it was only a question of 
time before they got out of hand. 

That was the end. We held a final 
conference in the cabin and decided that 
there was no help for it—we must turn 
back. 

And back we accordingly turned, and 
at once the wind followed us, and the 
“current” helped us, and the water 
churned under the forefoot of the Glarus, 
and the wake whitened under her stern, 
and the log line ran out from the rail 
and strained back as the ship worked 
homeward. 

We had never a mishap from the time 
we finally swung her about; and, con- 
sidering the circumstances, the voyage 
back to San Francisco was propitious. 

But an incident happened just after 
we had started back. We were perhaps 
some five miles on the homeward track. 
It was early evening and Strokher had 
the watch. At about seven o’clock he 
called me up on the bridge. 

“See her?” he said. 

And there, far behind us, in the shadow 
of the twilight, loomed the Other Ship 
again, desolate, lonely beyond words. We 
were leaving her rapidly astern. Strok- 
her and I stood looking at her till she 
dwindled to a dot. Then Strokher said: 

“She’s on post again.” _ 

And when months afterward we limped 
into the Golden Gate and cast anchor 
off the “Front,” our crew went ashore as 
soon as discharged, and in half a dozen 
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hours the legend was in every sailors’ 


boarding house and in every seaman’s 
dive, from Barbary Coast to Black Tom’s. 

It is still there, and that is why no 
pilot will take the Glarus out, no captain 
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will navigate her, no stoker feed her 
fires, no sailor walk her decks. The 
Glarus is suspect. She will never smell 
blue water again, nor taste the trades. 


She has seen a Ghost. 


An Hour’s Visit to Mexico 


BY HENRY S. KIRK 


having been in Tia Juana. There 
is nothing much to see in Tia 
Juana, nor is there mucn to do, but it 
is foreign soil, and as it is only fifteen 
miles’ and one dollar from San Diego, 
the trip is looked upon as an adventure. 
The foreign soil idea is immensely at- 
tractive to the tourist who has never 
been out of his own country. It is some- 
thing to say that he has been—well, any- 
where, even in Mexico. One young man 
who went to Tia Juana jumped back and 
forth over the border line a number of 
times, and was ever after able to mention 
the number of his trips to Mexico. 

But the journey to Tia Juana is quite 
worth the taking. It is not from every- 
where that a foreign land may be reached 
within fifteen miles. And then there 
are some interesting things to be seen 
along the line, some of which may be 
seen nowhere else. 

The Tia Juana train is a funny little 
affair. It puffs along like a tiny terrier 
out of breath. The first stop is made 
at National City. Nothing special hap- 
pens during the pause, aside from re- 


N O one leaves San Diego without 


flection. National City was once a place 
of destined importance. It sprang up in 
boom days like a thing in the night. The 
boom passed, and the glory of National 
City went with it. Most of the inhabi- 
tants scattered, leaving their property 
behind as something of little value. Many 
of the houses were moved to San Diego, 
others to adjoining places. Now National 
City is a sorry sight. There are deserted 
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The old and the new. 


buildings upon every street. There are 
brick “business blocks with nothing in 
them but spider webs. There are broken 
sidewalks, and broken gates and fences, 
and desolation in the air. 

Beyond National City is Chula Vista, 
and in Chula Vista there is a lemon or- 
chard of one thousand acres, all be- 
ing covered with beautiful lemon trees. 
There are pretty villas set back from the 
road, many of them with palms lining 
the driveways. At Chula Vista an old 
Mexican woman got off the train. She 
carried a large bundle tied in a colored 
cloth. With her was a little girl with 
black, innocent eyes. 

Beyond Chula Vista is Otay, and in 
Otay there is a turn in the railroad 
track, an abandoned factory and one 
store. Aside from. these - distracting 
things there is a charming view of the 
Otay Valley. The train pauses long 
enough at Otay to leave a few boxes 
and a limp mail bag, and then puffs 
on, the cars rattling and screeching! 
The goddess of growing things may be 
wooed in the lower part of California 
only through tremendous effort. The 
abandonment of kindly nature is almost 
complete in the country. But where there 
is water there are green leaves, but there 
must be also unsleeping energy. This 
thought comes continually through the 
dusty windows of the creeping train. 


‘this time. 


Every lemon tree in Chula Vista, and 
every planted thing in the Otay is a 
triumph over the adverse elements of 
a once dead earth. 

The people in the car going to Tia 
Juana to set foot on foreign soil are, 
for the greater part, quite commonplace. 
Tney are of the tourist type, suggesting 
luncheons in paper bags, and inquisitive- 
ness beyond the size of everything. The 
women wear crinkled gowns, and the 
men uncomfortable looking ties. Their 
conversation is desultory, detached 
phrases, punctuated with exclamations. 
There are a lot of children. They have 
on clumpy clothes and eat sticky things. 
They clamber continually on and off the 
cane seats, and run to the end of the 
car, where they get a drink of water 
from a tin urn with “ice” printed on it 
in frosted letters. Occastionally one of 
them returns balancing a dripping cup— 
a drink for the fussing baby. 

The train wobbles on. The people 
wonder how near they are to Mexico. 
Some one says they should be there by 
Cinders and smoke swirl 
through the open windows from the en- 
gine. The car door opens, and a brakes- 
man hurries down the isle, the door 
slamming behind him. In a moment the 
train comes to a shaking stop. It is 
Tia Juana on the American side. There 
are busses waiting to take the people to 
the Mexican town. The station is on 
a bank above the dry bed of the Tia 
Juana river. On the opposite side is 
the Mexican settlement, then a long, 
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desert-like plain, and in the distance a 
chain of magnificent purple mountains 
running from east to west to the edge 
of the sea. 

The people climb into the busses and 
the horses start down the dusty, winding 
road into the river bed. At this end of 
the excursion is Reuben, the guide. Reu- 
ben has been written about by every 
one who ever writes anything about Tia 
Juana, and those who cannot put him 
on paper put him in their kodaks. Reu- 
ben is a remarkable personage, well in- 
formed of the things of Tia Juana, and 
well able to-tell of tnem. He wears an 
immense sombrero, gorgeously decorated 
with bullion and colored cords. He 
speaks Spanish like a Mexican, only his 
color and his good humored 
suggesting his wWixie origin. 

The ’bus. grinds over the pebbles and 
rocks in the river bed, and rolls through 
the dry sand. Then there is the climb 
up the bank, a few tiny houses are passed 
and the church with crosses at each end. 
In a few seconds the horses are drawn 
up before Tia Juana postoffice, and Mex- 
ico is more than accomplished. 

Tia Juana was once in the dry river- 
bed, a typical Mexican border place. One 
day the river happened to come by, 
and on its way to the sea took the town 
with it. When Tia Juana was rebuilt, 
the site on the bluff was selected. The 
houses in the main street are nearly 
all of common boards, rough and unin- 
teresting, and look like a row in a min- 


The oldest inhabitant. 


An Indian street. 


ing camp. The old adobe customs house 
stands in ruin on the edge of the bluff. 
Near it are some eucalyptus trees. There 
are a few Indian jacals scattered about, 
around which continually appear In. 
dian women and children. In the door- 
way are the aduana or customs house 
stands the customs officer, smoking a 
cigarette. At his feet kneels a benighted 
gringo discharging the contents of a va- 
lise. - Aside from this and the word 
“correo” over the postoffice, there is lit- 
tle to suggest the dominion of President 
Diaz. There are places in Alta Califor- 
nia all the way from San Diego to San 
Jose more characteristically Mexican. 
The great thing to do in Tia Juana is 
to write home pc stal cards, which, it 
may be mentioned, are made in Ger- 
many. This takes up most of the time. 
There are objects for sale in the curio 
stores at remarkably reasonable prices 
—pottery and tiny busts, cigars and hand- 
kerchiefs. Out in the street picturesque 


little Mexican boys sell silver coins and. 


miniature imitation tamales. An odd 
sight is a child about four years old, 
with shining black eyes, riding a white 
goat. An hour is a short time to pass 
in Tia Juana. There is more in the tiny 
place than can be seen in several days. 
A lifetime might be passed in the desert 
back of the town, looking out over the 
stretch of rock and cacti, and the chang- 
ing desert lights, to the purple moun- 
tains stretching down to the sea. The 
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Old Mexican Customs House. 


wild fascination of the desert creeps 
to the edge of Tia Juana. 

At the restaurant may be eaten a 
Mexican dinner in Mexico. A girl with 
pretty hair and eyes and a modest way 
of doing things, waits upon the table. 
Vhrough the windows are sights of the 
garden, a well-kept place with a vine- 
covered trellis running from one end 
to the other. There is also a school 
house in Tia Juana, into which a glimpse 
is more than interesting. 

It is time to leave Mexico. Reuben 
calls to the crowd. People scramble into 
the busses. The horses start down the 
bluff, plunge through the sand in the river 
bed, climb the bank on the American side 
of the line, and stop before the station 
where the dusty trein is waiting with 
the stolid little engine in the front. 

The bell rings and the train starts 
on the return trip. The people are talk- 
ing of Mexico and Tia Juana, and ex- 
changing opinions. Some are untying 
packages of pottery, and others pinning 
on badges made of the Mexican colors 
and a miniature tamale. One dear old 
lady is much relieved in being back 
with Uncle Sam. The children kneel 


in front of the windows, still looking for 
Mexico. | 
The train returns through the Otay 
Valley, making a detour to the Sweet- 
water Dam, said to be the largest 
piece of masonry in the world. It is an im- 
mense affair, almost 100 feet high. There 
is not much water behind it, but when 
the water does come, it will hold several 
million gallons, which are not to ve 
sneezed at in the dry south valleys. 
From the top of the dam there is a view 
of the Sweetwater Valley, and the San 
Pedro mountains. Near by is San Mi- 
guel peak, sometimes compared with 
Vesuvius. | 
The train puffs back through the val- 
ley. At Olivewood a stop is made for 
an afternoon luncheon, It is served in 
the shade of olive trees. On each table 
is a glass of violets. The luncheon is 
typically Californian. There are green 
and ripe olives, oranges in slices and in 
marmalade and in round yellow skins. 
Olivewood is beside National City, and 
between National City and San Diego 
there is a distance of only four miles. 
In a few minutes the funny little train 
is in the home depot, and the excursion 
to Tia Juana and foreign soil is at an 
end. 
‘ In San Diego the day is done. The 
last red light of the sun is in the sea 
beyond Coronado. There is quiet in the 
air and in the still ‘water in the bay. 
The day is dead, too, in Tia Juana. The 
curio stores are closed, the customs house 
and the postoffice. The girl in the res- 
taurant has put away her last dish, and 
is perhaps singing under the treilised 
vine. The little boys are at home with 
their coins, and the child with his white 
goat. The night air is blowing in the 


‘eucalyptus trees near the ruined aduana. 


Out on the desert the cacti sleep, and the 
sand sings with the stars the song of 
creation. 
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The Strange Story of the House Opposite 


BY GORDON H. GRANT 


ARMEL Lieuchamps was an Eng- 
C istman in everything else but 

name. Descended from refugees 
from the Reign of Terror, he lived ina 
suburb of London with his mother and 
sister; and, when I first made his ac- 
quaintance, in the early seventies, was 
fostering a mediocre talent for the fine 
arts. A peculiar individual was this An- 
glicized Frenchman—full of strange 
moods, reticent and communicative by 
turns, but the best of fellows at all 
times. 

He and I took to each other from 
our meeting in the life class at “‘Heath- 
erley’s,” and the two years spent in one 
another’s society there served to cement 
us together as bosom friends who under- 
stood each other’s whims to a nicety. 

At the end of this period we determined 
to further pursue our chosen craft in 
Paris. Neither of us was overburdened 


with this world’s goods, and, after cast- . 


ing about for a few days and getting set- 
tled at the classes, we chanced upon a 
studio—old and not too clean—whose 
chief virtue lay in its close proximity to 


the scene of our aaa and its cheap-. 


ness. 

Our atelier was in the Rue Palarbre, 
at one time quite a fashionable street, 
but now left to decay and to acquire the 
doubtful respect due to age and mildew. 

Looking from our back windows one 
was rewarded with a view of similar 
remnants of faded glory, with a very 
quaint and interesting little burying 
ground intervening, the latter long since 
disused, and, as far as one could see, 
' without entry or exit save by the process 
of wall scaling. 

The headstones and monuments leaned 
at all angles and were so moss-grown and 
weather-worn that I doubt that if even 
minutely inspected they could have 
had aught to say regarding the identity 


36 


of the dead and gone gentry to whose 
memory they were reverently erected. 

Immediately opposite was a house 
which commanded our interest more than 
any of the others, in as much from what 
our estimable concierge had told us of its 
being haunted and the sense of periodi- 
cal ghostly revels in commemoration of 
certain deeds of blood which had been 
committed under its gables. 

Such old wives’ talk aside, it was un- 
doubtedly a fine old mansion, much be- 
shuttered and boarded, and from all out- 
ward appearance long left to the rats and 
the supernatural visitors of Monsieur le 
Concierge’s fancy. 

After we elaborate ceremonies con- 
nected with our initiation at the school, 
work went on for the first few months in 
a commonplace fashion, neither of us 
making very remarkable strides in the 
world of paint. 

From time to time, and only by patient 
waiting for such scraps of information 
as he chose to give me, I had learned 
something of the family history of my 
good friend. 

Before the Reign of Terror the family 
of de Lieuchamps was of high standing, 
enjoying large wealth and favor at 
Court. 

The branch to whom my fellow student 
belonged had their seat in Brittany, and 
his grandfather, Charles Charleton de 
Lieuchamps, on the first outbreak, took 
his wife to London and there lived out 
the rest of his days. At first he drew 
some revenue from lands which he owned 
in the Netherlands, but these were gradu- 
ally sold, and after the old man’s death 
the family had to Ccz-:r<2 on their own 
2fforts for existence. 

The main stem of the family, to the 
best of Carmel’s knowledge, had per- 
ished by pike, pistolet and guillotine, and 
the vast estates confiscated. 


“‘Oh, Monsieur Lieuchamps—the house opposite!” 
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One night, late in December of our first 
year in the quarters I have described, 
we were startled by a heavy rapping on 
our door, followed by requests to open. 

In spite of the terror which was mani- 
fest in its tones, we recognized the voice, 
Pierre’s, the concierge. “Open, mes- 
sieurs; it is I—Pierre—no one else, mes- 
sieurs—open, please, messieurs.” I threw 
the door open and admitted the man, who 
presented in his hatless condition the em- 
bodiment of terror. | 

“Oh, monsieur Lieuchamps, eh—eh, 
Monsieur Seymour—the house opposite— 
as I told you—it is all alight—look, mes- 
sieurs—I have just seen shadows on the 
windows—did I not tell you, messieurs? 
Look.” 

Certainly the man had had a scare; his 
whole body was quaking, and he even 
avoided the window while Carmel and 
I drew aside the curtain and looked out 
into the darkness. 

However much the house may have 
been illuminated when Pierre had seen it, 
there was nothing to bear out his tale 


from what we could discern. Not a 


spark was visible, and, after many assur- 
ances on Pierre’s part that what he had 
told us was absolutely true, we managed 
to bundle him off to his quarters in the 
basement. 

Naturally our conversation lingered on 
the subject for some time after his de- 
parture, and, just before retiring, I had 
another look at the grim old building. 

What was my surprise at seeing in the 
lowest window a very tiny light, as from 
a candle, move across the room. 

“Carmel,” I exclaimed, “Come here. 
Pierre’s yarn was not all imagination.” 

Together we turned to the window, but 
the light had vanished. An hour elapsed 
and it did not re-appear, so we abandoned 
our watch and went to bed, our interest 
in the haunted mansion redoubled. 

Next night I spent some time watching 
the same window, but was not rewarded 
by the merest flicker. 

A week passed before I saw the light 
again. The next time there was no mis- 
taking the presence of a lighted candle, 
and I distinctly beheld a shadow pass 
on the dusty panes. The many tales 
we had heard from Pierre whetted our 
curiosity at this circumstance, and we 


decided to find the concierge and ask 
him to let us into the yard at the back of 
our own house, that we might climb the 
cemetery wall and make an investigation. 
Pierre readily enough opened the base- 
ment door, but when we laughingly in- 
vited him to accompany us he declined 
with a shudder and a warning to look 
out for ourselves, as he did not fancy 
the business at all. 

Arrived among the ancient grave 
stones, we scrambled through the snow 
and stunted shrubs until we reached the 
wall of the old house. 

Carefully avoiding making any noise, 
we crept warily along in the shadow of 
the wall and peered through the broken 
shutters into the room. 

A candle stump was burning steadily 
in a tin candlestick on a rough deal table 
which stood in the center of the room. 
The surroundings revealed by its meagre 
light were of a very miscellaneous na- 
ture. 

A three-legged stool, a spade, some 
empty sacks, and on the table beside the 
candlestick were a plate, knife and fork, 
oil cooking stove, a wine bottle, tin cup, 
ome egg shells, bread and a few car- 
penter’s tools. 

In the shadow of the table we could 
make out a square black hole about two 
feet across, in the stone floor (the room 
had been a scullery when the house was 
tenanted) which had escaped our notice 
at first. 

No sooner had we remarked upon it 
than a hand was thrust through the aper- 
ture, followed by a man’s head and 
shoulders. 

A moment later and the owner emerged 
entirely and immediately pulled up after 
him a well-filled sack. 

A big, square-shouldered, powerful man 
he was, in laborer’s overalls, peaked cap 
and sabots, whose face, or what we could 
see of his face through the earth and 


clay which clung to him freely from top 


to toe, betokened him a very ordinary 
member of the working class. 

When he had hauled his load to the 
surface he shouldered it and bore it off 
to an adjoining room, where, by the 
shadow cast by a second candle which he 
lighted, we could see him emptying it 
upon the floor. 
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Throwing the empty sack into the hole 
again, he descended himself, taking his 
candles with him and leaving the room 
in darkness. 

After a futile wait of some twenty min- 
utes or so, for his return, we abandoned 
the window and retraced our steps, thor- 
oughly chilled, having gained little more 
than food for much guessing and con- 
jecture. 

Who was the mar and what was he 
doing? The questicn recurred over and 
over again during the rest of the even- 
ing, euciting many answers and solu- 
tions, all ejually unsatisfactory. 

Needless to say, every night found us 
both at the window eagerly waiting and 
conversing in whispers, but during the 
first four nights, except for a slight glim- 
mer which Carmel says he saw in the 
opening in the floor, our campaign of 
curiosity was a fruitless one. 

At length, on the fifth evening, at about 
11:30, when our patience was strained 
to breaking tension, the candle was 
thrust through the hole and set down 
upon the floor. 

This sudden illumination showed that 
the furniture of the room had been 
changed about, the table having been 
pushed against the wall, leaving the hole 
through the floor in plain view. 

A trail of earth was visible from the 
hole to the door through which the mys- 
terious man had taken his laden sacks. 

This circumstance led us to the con- 
clusion that he was occupied in digging 
some sort of excavation. But why? 

An hour passed; the candle burned low 
on the edge of the hole, but still no man 
appeared. 

This was discouraging work, and so, 
with one assent, we betook ourselves off 
across the cemetery, determined that 
henceforth for all we cared the man 
could dig to the Antipodes. 

I led by a few feet, and when about 
half way across I suddenly felt the 
ground give way beneath me, and before 
I could utter a sound I was floundering 
in a hole fully six feet deep, with a 
ponderous headstone lying right across 
my two knees, pinning me securely in 
the damp pit. When Carmel had re- 
covered from his astonishment he en- 
deavored to release me from my posi- 


tion which was becoming more painful 
every minute, but after several ineffec- 
tual attempts he went off to get Pierre 
anc a lantern, for the darkness only 
served to make my predicament more 
horrible. 

He could not have been gone more 
than a minute when I distinctly heard 
a muffled groan, and felt a slight move- 
ment of the ground under me, 

Three times the groan was repeated, 
but the movement ceased. 

It instantly flashed across my mind that 
this hole into which I had fallen was the 
hand work ef the man whose move- 
ments we had been spying upon—and 
was in reality a tunnel. And the hor- 
rible possibility occurred to me that he 
himself might at that moment be under 
the mass of earth and for all I knew, and 
could do to aid him, dying. 

After what seemed an age of waiting 
Carmel returned with Pierre, a couple 
of the latter’s cronies and a Gendarme. 

Much prying and hauling at length de- 
livered me from my prison, none the 
worse save for some trifling bruises and 
a bad scare. 

I told the men of the groans I had 
heard and a few moments digging dis- 
closed the body of a man—sure enough, 
the man of the deserted house. 

A doctor was brought but could do no 
more than pronounce life extinct. 


By this time dawn was fast approach- 
ing, and sleep being out of the question, 
Carmel and I dropped down into the 
tunnel while the gendarme went off to 
inform the morgue authorities. Guided 
by the glimmer of the candle still burn- 
ing in the scullery, we groped our way, 
mostly on all fours, to the hole in the 
fioor, where we emerged very much 
begrimed. 

Carmel led the way to the door and 
started back with a cry on looking into 
the next room. The cause of his sur- 
prise was certainly grim enough. Ranged 
in a row on a shelf were upwards of 
ten skulls which had been encountered 
by the dead man in his burrowing, while 
a high pile of earth and bones revealed 
how he had disposed of the debris from 
the excavation. 

As I touched the coat which hung on 
the scullery wall, a folded paper fell 
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from one of the pockets and as I stooped 
to pick it up, the first words that met 
my eye were M. Charles Charleton de 
Lieuchamps, and the address, Highgate 
Lane, Highgate, Londres, Angleterre. 

“By George,’ shouted Carmel, “that’s 
my grandfather, and that’s where he 
lived when he first went to England; 
open it up—dquick, man!” Clearing the 
table, he spread the old and discolored 
paper out carefully, and by the light 
which filtered dimly through the dirty 
window he perused it to the end. Too 
much dumbfounded to say a word, we 
stared at each other for fully half a min- 
ute before Carmel spoke. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“Certainly it’s very interesting and 
worth looking into,’ I replied. “The 
poor devil whose death I have been so 
innocently the cause of, evidently con- 
sidered it sufficiently valid to undertake 
the engineering feat which caused his 
end.” 

“At all events,” said Carmel, “into a 
notary’s hands it goes, and we’ll await 
developments.” 

“Great Scott, man, what if it should 
be true?” he added, with such a slap in 
the back for me that I bit my tongue. 

Carefully buttoning up the precious 
find in his inner pocket, Carmel led the 
way back through the fatal tunnel, and 
so to the studio and hot coffee. 

Comfortably settled, the mud and clay 
washed off, and all evidences of the 
night’s happenings erased, the document 
Was again brought out and scanned for 
any sign which would lead to a belief 
that it might be a hoax. 

The aispatch, for such it was with- 
out doubt, written a great many years 
before, so that if it were a hoax, it was 
clearly not of recent conception. 

It was dated August 16, 1793, and as I 
have said, addressed to Carmel’s grand- 
father. 

It set forth how that Edmond Pierre 
Xavier de Lieuchamps was shot on his 
own doorstep by a party of Revoluitionists 
on the 6th day of August, 1793, and with 
great secrecy buried at dead of night 
in the adjoining graveyard by his wife 
and brother and two old servitors. 

It told how, in order to guard against 
robbery, the family jewels and gold plate 
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had been buried with him, the grave 
having been considered the safest place 
in those troublesome times. 

Further information and instructions 
were contained in the letter as to how 
to recover the treasure by measurements, 
as there had purposely been no stone 
erected to mark the place. 

The dispatch. closed with a prayer 
for tae welfare of the aforementioned 
Charles Charleton de Lieuchamps and 
his family, and stated that it was placed 
in the hands of Henri Lapin, a trusted 
servant of the ancient nouse of de Lieu- 


- champs, and was by him to be conveyed 


with all haste to London. 

~The signatures were those of Jean Paul 
de Lieuchamps and Marie Henriette de 
Lieuchamps, brother and wife of the mur- 
dered man, and from a postscript it was 
evident that they feared for their own 
lives and expected little mercy at the 
hands of the mob. 

By eleven o’clock the matter was in the. 
hands of a notary with instructions to 
have a search made into the family 
history, to discover, if possible, what be- 
came of the wife and brother who drew 
up the letter, and also to ascertain to 
whom the old house then belonged. 

Our feelings—in particular the feel- 
ings of Carmel—may well be imagined 
as we looked out upon the graveyard, 
making imaginary meastirements, and 
wondering as to the amount of tthe 
treasure which might, or yet which might 
not, be there. 

The anxiety and impatience which con- 
sumed the poor fellow excluded all work 
and study, and most of the time he spent 
at the window with his pipe between 
his teeth, standing the suspense fairly 
well for a man to whom a financial 
lift would be a sensation yet to be ex- 
perienced. 

On the morning of the third day we 
found that the notary had been busy 
indeed. He had proven beyond all ques- 
tion that the man and woman whose sig- 
natures we had had perished during the 
Terror, so that whatever was left of the 
estate devolved upon Carmel. 

Furthermore, a permit had been ob- 
tained to excavate according to the di- 
rections contained in the dispatch. 

Accordingly, next morning the meas- 
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urements were made, and when the grave 
had been located a tent was erected 
over it, much to the astonishment of the 
neighbors who, as Pierre informed us, 
were much concerned as to what was go- 
ing on under the canvas. 

Four feet below the surface the work- 
men uncovered the top of a very much 
decayed coffin. The shallowness of the 
grave and the absence of any name plate 
on the coffin both indicated haste in 
burial, and gave us assurance that we 
were at the right spot. 

Were the jewels in the coffin or under- 
neath? was the question which presented 
itself. Rather than open the coffin un- 
necessarily it was decided to dig be- 
neath first. 

Shortly afterwards one of the work- 
men announced that he had found a box, 
and no sooner had this been passed up 
mid much excitement than the other 
man made a similar find. 

Both boxes were of heavy copper, meas- 
uring roughly eighteen inches square by 
twelve deep, and were fastened merely 
by a clasp and pin. 

Throwing back the lids, one was found 
to contain several cups and vases of 
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gold, with jewel settings, while the other 
was fillea with several more gold cups 
and small leather bags of unset diamonds, 
rubies, pearls and a quantity of set 
pieces, bracelets, necklaces, and finger 
rings. 

One of the latter-I have worn ever 
since, a gift from Carmel, in memory of 
the wonderful turn of the wheel. 

Why spin out my story further than to 
say that it has never been discovered 
what was the fate of Pierre Lapin or 
why his message was never delivered? 

How came it into the hands of the 
mysterious man whom we saw at his 
ghastly tunneling so long after the boxes 
were secreted in their strange hiding 
place? 

Suffice it that Carmel is now in full 
enjoyment of his wealth, has renovated 
one of the ancient country houses of 
the family, where he lives with his 
mother, his sister, his dogs and his 
guns. 

I might add that he still paints bad 
pictures, which nobody buys, and I have 
been told that he disposes of them to 
deserving tenants in lieu of more con- 
ventional rent receipts. 
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Christmas in Southwestern 
Alaska 


By J. M. SHAWHAN 


(In explanation of the following, it is 
well to note that the party journeying 
across Alaska from Koeserefsky to Iliam- 
na Bay consisted of twelve people, two 
horses, and two sleds, under the leader- 
ship of Norman R. Smith, a Seattle engi- 
neer. The survey was made in the inter- 


The trail over the snow field. 


est o. the Trans-Alaska Company to en- 
deavor to inaugurate a winter sled line 
operated by horses, with roadhouses at 
intervals, so as to make connection be- 
tween the United States and Alaska 
points possible during the winter months. 
This roadhouse trail was to precede 
the building of a railroad. The concen- 
tration of interests at Nome and at 
northern points of Alaska, as well as the 
falling off of travel to the gold fields, 
dampened the ardor of the promoters, 
and it seems now probable that the rail- 
road project, as well as the roadhouse 
enterprise, has fallen through.) 


the Nushagak River, at an approxi- 

Kakwok will be found located on 
mate distance of eighty-five (85) miles 
from its mouth. Our first sight of Kak- 
wok was on Sunday, December 8th, when 
“mushing” down the Nushagak from the 
Malchatna River, and were greeted by 
the rising of the beloved stars and 
stripes, a salute of three shots from an 
antique gun, the yelping of dogs, and the 
cordial “Chemayes” of the natives. 


B Y reference to the map of Alaska, 
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On that day the thermometer registered from the cache in which they were stored 


sixteen degrees below zero. 


The weather at the head of tide water on Nushagak 


was clear, a light wind was blowing, Bay. 

the snow: covered the entire surface on Mr. Smith, on receipt of this letter, 
the ground and our barometer registered resolved to take our entire party to the 
_an elevation two hundred feet above sea Trans-Alaska cache, and reach Cook’s 


“level. 

We had been without 
food for two days, and 
were overjoyed by be- 
ing furnished from the 
native Cachines with a 
mess of fine king salmon. 
We had expected at this 

point to have our larder 
re-enforced by supplies 
which had been sent for 
us to the mouth of the 

Nushagak river, but on 
our arrival at Kakwok, 
a letter was delivered to 
Mr. Smith from Mr. Ray- 
mond, who had charge 
of the Trans-Alaska 
stores, stating that it 
had been impossible, on 
account of the weather, 
to remove them 


Inlet by a return trip over [liamna Lake. 
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Sunrise at 10 a. m. in the Tiko-hik Valley. 
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The Trans-Atlantic Company’s scow on ine Nushagak. 


The natives at Kakwok were very hos- 
pitable, and, owing to the needs of the 
wardrobes of the different members of 
our party, in the way of mending muck- 
lucks, coats, trousers, gloves, etc., we af- 
forded the squaws quite a little revenue. 

From the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance with the Kakwok Indians, they 
showed extreme reluctance to admitting 
us to their eglos; and, notwithstanding 
all the friendliness which we displayed, 
they seemed averse to taking us into 
their confidence. More friendly relations, 
however, were finally established through 
the dying son of the Tyone, (or chief) 
who sent a request for such delicacies 
as we could afford him during his illness. 
By diving into our numerous war bags 
we were able to send to him a smatter- 
ing of prunes, sardines, apricots, dried 
apples, and one or two vials of jelly, 
which we had saved as individuals from 
a little private stock we had put in be- 
fore beginning the voyage. 

Mr. Smith, Webster Brown and myself 
paid the young chief a visit at this time, 
and noted that he had not many days to 
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live. From the conversation we had 
with him it was evident that he was re- 
signed to his fate, his main fear being 
that he would die before the arrival of 
the Presbyterian missionary who had 
charge of that portion of Alaska. 

The next morning, owing to the condi- 
tions of our larder and the weather, we 
were all obliged to leave for the cache 
at the mouth of the Nusnagak, where we 
arrived December ilth, in the evening. 

On the 12th, after replenishing our sup- 


plies, we started again for Kakwok, but, 


owing to softening weather, the break- 
ing up of the river and the consequent 
necessity of traveling overland, we did 
not arrive there until December 24th. 
Our camp was about two miles southwest 
ot Kakwok, on low land, near the shores 
of the Nushagak River. The night be- 
fore Christmas was spent by us speak- 
ing of the beloved ones at home, and 


speculating as to our chances of ever 


again reaching civilization. The night 
was superb; the moon shone brilliantly, 
throwing a silhouette of trees against 
the sides of our tent, the stillness of the 
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Christmas in Southwestern Alaska. 


night being accentuated by the great 
whiteness of frost and snow everywhere 
visible. 

Christmas morning the thermometer 
registered twelve degrees below zero, 
the weather was overcast and the wind 
was blowing fresh from the west. For 
days past we had been praying for a 
cold snap, so that the river might be 
frozen hard enough to enable us to cross 
to the southern snore. Christmas morn- 
ing was spent by most of us reading the 
few treasured letters received from 
home, prior to our departure from Nome, 
and in thinking of the dear ones await- 
ing our arrival. I may as well state 
here that it was our expectation and 
announcement that we would return to 
civilization on or before November ist, 
and that we did not arrive at our des- 
tination until three months after that 
date. About twelve o’clock noon we be- 
came desperate on account of the delay, 
and resolved to bridge the river, which 
at this point was about thirteen hundred 
feet in width. We found on examina- 
tion that the ice on the river did not ex- 
ceed one inch in depth, which was too 
light to bear horses, while it was amply 
sufficient to bear the weight of our men. 
Most of our party were set at work 
building an ice bridge across the river, 
which, by way of explanation to the un- 
initiated, consists of heaping two ridges 
of snow three feet apart and filling the 
channel between with 
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Presbyterian church in expectation of 
the arrival of the minister. Weather 
conditions had prevented his coming, 
and disappointment was evident on the 
faces of all the natives. 

I was cordially greeted, and was asked 
to call on the young Tyone, as he was 
not expected to live throughout the day. 
To those who have not descended into 
an Eskimo eglo, this invitation would 
seem of little moment; considering the 
fact, however, that these Indians as a 
class are perhaps as filthy a race as ever 
aesecrated the earth—that morally, men- 
tally and physically they are as 
wretched as well can be imagined—it 
can be understood that the pressing in- 
vitation was not received with a great 
deal of pleasure. On my arrival at the 
eglo, the Tyone of the village greeted 
me with a mournful “chemaye” (good- 
day) and conducted me through the tun- 
mel- leading to the sick boy’s chamber. 
The boy was dying of consumption. The 
atmosphere was close and foul, the pa- 
tient lay on a bunk covered with a lot 
of filthy skins and rags, infested with 
vermin. Beside him lay his chief treas- 
ures, consisting of a two ounce bottle 
of bear oil, a cheap print of a child’s 


doll, a very much tattered small chromo 


of the Virgin Mary, and a large blue 
bead. The young chief was at least 
twenty years of age, and these treasures 
meant more to him than all of the stores 


water, leaving it to 
freeze, so as to increase 
the thickness of the ice. 
That this was cold work, 
not to speak of danger- 
ous work, can well be 
left to the reader’s im- 
magination. Not being 
one of the husky mem- 
bers of our party, I was 
relieved from the exact- 
ing labor of bridge build- 
ing, and in the afternoon, 
in company with Sur- 
veyor Brown, I made my 
way to the village of 
Kakwok. On my arrival 
there I found the Indians 
had decorated their little 
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Some natives of Kakwok. 


Photo by E. A. Hegg. 
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in civilization mean to a well-bred 
American child. I spent perhaps an 
hour in the eglo with the young chief, 
- and found him resigned to his fate. I 
talked to him as cheerfully as possible 
under the circumstances, recited a few 
extracts from the Bible, with which he 
seemed familiar, and told him of my lit- 
tle ones at home, whom I expected and 
hoped to see, and I endeavored to cheer 
him as much as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, so as to take his mind 
from his melancholy condition. Just be- 
fore leaving I was much surprised to 
hear him hum the hymn of “Rock of 
Ages.” His singing, like that of most 
Indians and Orientals, was in a high 
falsetto key. The pathetic face of the 
boy, the isolation from all the world, 
and the lack of material as well as 
spiritual comfort, struck me most forci- 
bly, and, try as I would, I could not pre- 
vent the tears coming to my eyes from 
sympathy for the absolute loneliness 
of this poor soul on its swift way to its 
Maker. 


Overland 
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He must have understood my feeling, 
for, when he had half chokingly finished 
the hymn, he asked me if I would not 
sing something for him. I have sung in 
many places in different parts of the 
world, have faced congregations in 
churches, rich and poor, have sung in 
opera at Nome before a motley crowd of 
gamblers, millionaires, cut-throats and 
women of the town, but never in my 
career have I been called upon to min- 
ister on an occasion where I was 
stranger, friend, pastor, congregation, 
and chief mourner. For a time I could 
think of nothing appropriate; but, as 
my mind emerged from the obscurity 
brought about by my wrought-up feel- 
ings, a hymn which I had sung in San 
Francisco with the Press Club Quar- 
tet at funerals came to my mind, and 
softly, though I must confess sobbingly, 
I sang as best I could “Still, Still With 
Thee.” Having finished, the young 
chief held out his hand, which I pressed, 
and, seized with an extraordinary emo- 
tion, I knelt at his bedside and uttered 
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Mr. Shawhan in Arctic costume. 
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View of Kakwok on Nushagak River. 


a few prayers, almost forgotten by me 
through my long absence from civiliza- 


tion. As I finished, his ‘‘Amen” came . 


to me like a shock. 

On my exit from the place I found al- 
most the entire population waiting for 
me, and by signs and broken language 
they indicated that as long as the minis- 
ter had not arrived, they would like me to 
conduct their Christmas services or sing 
for them. I was escorted to the little 
church, and found it beautifully deco- 
rated with spruce bows -and_ with 
cheap religious chromos. The sky was 
overcast, the cold west wind was blow- 
ing, and the face of Nature wore its chil- 
liest aspect, all of which wore on my 
nerves, after the harrowing interview 
with the young Tyone. The air in the 
church was stifling, and I led my little 
congregation out into the chilly atmos- 
phere, and began to sing for them 
“Nearer my God to Thee.” At first my 
voice was scarcely audible, but as I pro- 
ceeded thé old hymn brought up visions 
of home on.@ecasions when I had sung it 

for loved and dear ques, and when I fin- 


Photo by E. A. Hegg. 


ished I had thoroughly awakened the 
phlegmatic spirit of the Indians to a 
strong appreciation of this beautiful re- 
ligious song. 

When I had finished I was greeted 
with hearty ‘“‘ashectucks,” (good) and re- 
membering the day was Christmas, I 
sang as an encore the “Cantique de 
Noel.” That my services were appreci- 
ated by the natives was evidenced by 
the fact that their eglos and cachines 
were opened to me and everything in 
their possession was freely offered for 
my acceptance. 

For fear of showing that I did not ap- 
preciate their generosity, I accepted a 
few trinkets to bring home with me as 
remembrances of the occasion, and they 
are to-day among my most treasured 
possessions. 

Snow began to fall as Surveyor Brown 
and myself left the village, and before 
reaching camp we were well nigh frozen. 
After dinner the evening was spent by 
our party telling of former Christmases 
at home, singing hymns, and listening 
te an impromptu sermon by one of our 
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party who had formerly been a deacon 
in the Methodist Church. It had been 
our custom in crossing Alaska to retire 
by seven o’clock, but on this occasion, 
the first and the last, by the way, in the 
history of our traveling, we did not turn 
in until nearly midnight. _ 

Before leaving the next morning a 
messenger came to inform us that the 
young Tyone had passed away during 
the night. 


Christmas in 
the Philippines 


By W. O. McGEEHAN. 


, HE loneliness of 

Christmas eve un- 
der the _ tropical 
moon, with the 
Southern Cross low 
in the sky. A feel- 
ing of depression 
seems to hover over 
the barracks, the air 
is hot and sickly, 
and the city of Ma- 
nila seems unusually 
Christmas-tide brings memories 


quiet. 
which come more vividly to _ exiles. 


One of the men absently com- 
menced to sing “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” but a boot narrowly miss- 
ing his head, reminded him that it was 
not barrack room etiquette to openly dis- 
play any indication of softness. But 
even the licensed jesters are dull and 
silent to-night. 

In spirit, the thirty thousand exiles 
of the rhilippines are back again in their 
“ain countree.” Sweetly and plaintively 
the “taps” are sounded and the men 
retire to the army cots, some to toss 
about feverishly, tortured by regret or 
remorse, others to dream of home seven 
thousand miles away. : 

Over at the Manila Quarantined Hos- 
pital, a collection of tents pitched on a 
small rise in the center of a marsh, 
everything is suggestively quiet. Even 
the sentry who paces up and down across 
the road leading up to it, does so noise- 
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lessly. Only the marsh gurgles faintly 
now and then. 

A rumble of wheels and a hospital 
ambulance comes out from among the 
silent tents. The sentry backs to the 
extreme edge of the road, and the cor- 
poral of the pest house guard stands be- 
side him with a lantern in his hand. As 
the ambulance draws near, the corporal 
uncovers, and the sentry comes to a 
“present.” It is driven by an almost jet 
black Filipino, clad in a long, loose robe 
ot white, and another similarly clad sits 
beside him. 

“Quanto?” inquires the corporal. 

“Quatro!” replies the driver noncha- 
lantly. 

“Four in the last three hours,’ mutters 
the corporal. “If the cholera keeps up at 
that rate they’ll have to ship rookies 
by the boatload. Poor fellows! They 
don’t even get their. three volleys and 
taps.” 3 

Few of the Filipinos in the city sleep 
on this night. Later on the Catholic 
churches are thronged, and the midnight 
mass, a picturesque relic of the Spanish 
regime, is celebrated. Then the Filipinos 
seek their bomes and no one stirs in 
Manila except the silent sentries. 

Just before sunrise, the morning gun 
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Christmas letters in camp. 


down near Ermita tears the misty air with 
a crash. Bugles all over the city blare 
reveille, and the soldiers tumble out of 
their cots. 

“Merry Christmas, fellows!” bellows 
the first awakened, and “Merry Christ- 
mas!” rings through the barracks. ‘Mer- 
ry Christmas, men!” say the captains 
when they come to hear the report of 
the morning roll call. The men seem 


to have unanimously decided to make. 


the best of things as is characteristic 
of American soldiers. | 

The company cooks have been up and 
doing long before. The success of the 
celebration is largely in their hands, 
and they feel the responsibility. When 
perplexed they kick their Filipino or Chi- 
nese assistants in a more absorbed and 
vigorous manner than ever before. 

They have fifty or sixty chickens 
apiece to roast, a hundred pies to bake, 
four or five kinds of vegetables to cook 
and—some of them dance up and down 
at intervals tearing their hair, for repu- 
tations are at stake to-day. If they do 
not get the heavier part of the work 
over before mid-day, they or one of their 
assistants will certainly be smitten by 


sunstroke and the dinner will be spoiled. 

The men don their best khaki, and 
stroll through the barracks gate. Some 
go to visit Filipino friends, others seek 
the cafes to drink “Merry Christmas!” 

The cock-pits are crowded to-day with 
excited Filipinos. Some of the. best 


matches of the year are in progress. 


Many a poor Filipino who has starved 
his family to keep a pet bird in condi- 
tion, loses the work of a year and all 
that he can beg or borrow on one stroke 
of one of those long razor-edge gaffs. All 
that remains is an exceedingly tough 
specimen of poultry that will make a very 
poor Christmas dinner. The darlings of 
the cock-pit, dead, are of as little use as 
“Imperial Caesars turned to clay.” 
Down at Pasay the race course is 
thronged with soldiers, natives and for- 
eign residents. The event of the day is 
perhaps the mile race which is admitted 
to be between “Luzon” and “American 


- Boy.” Naturally the “pisos” back “Lu- 
zon,” while the dollars speak of the 
Americans’ confidence in “American 
Boy.” But the Boy proves himself gross- 


ly unworthy of this confidence. He is a 
very bad second, and the Filipinos are 
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Wash day on the Pasic. 


enriched thereby. Still the Americans 


accept the defeat in a sportsmanlike > 


manner. 


Overland Monthly. 


One soldier remarks philosophically: 
“It’s time the gu-gu won something, and 
a race is where they shine, especially 
when there are Americans anywhere 
around.” 

After the ceremony of “retreat” the 


-Iness call announces that Christmas din- 


ner is served. The men march out to 
their respective companv kitchens, where 
the cooks stand smiling in a self-satisfied 
manner, for they know that their work 
is good. A bottle or two of beer pur- 
chased out of the company mess funds 
are served out to each man and the 
soldiers. proceed to dine and make merry. 

Their officers fare almost sumptuously 
at the officers’ mess, for cold storage 
makes it possible for them to procure 
all sorts of delicacies in or out of season. 
Blue points rnd roast pheasant are in- 
cluded in the menu. The corks pop and 
the glasses clink merrily from “Gentle- 
men, the President,” until “Sweethearts 
and wives.” 

The foreign residents dine as well as 
any inhabitant of the civilized world 
at the English Hotel or the Hotel Ori- 
ente. At the former the English plum- 
pudding is very much in evidence. It 


Boatmen at Manila. 
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Billy!” he whispers. 


is also prominent on 
the ships that fly the 
Union Jack in the 
harbor. It is perhaps 
only a degree less 
popular than _ the 
American mince pie. 
The turkey, that im- 
mortal Yankee bird, 
is not present in any 
form. One had been 
shipped to an Ameri- 
can Colonel a few 
weeks previously, but 
yesterday the fea'th- 
ered prize had disap- 
peared mysteriously. 
Filipino servants are 
under grave suspicion. 
But, alas, it is highly 
probable that three or 
four of that Colonel’s 
men are well qualified 
to account for it. 
Even among. the 
poorer natives who 
live on the cacos in 
the river and_ the 
evil-smelling canals, 
there is a quantity 
of “chow.” Perhaps 
an extra allowance of 
rice, a bit of pork. or 


an extra fish or two. Filipino theatricals. 


The beggars along the Escolta do very 
well to-day. In former days they waited 
for “aguinaldo” (Christmas gift) in the 


name of God. They have now advanced 


so much mentally that they can demand 
“Christmas present” in English. 

The lights begin to twinkle along the 
Lunetta, and the moonlight shimmers on 
the bay. The carriages begin to gather 
at the band-stand. Officers in uniform, 
civilians in white, American ladies, Més- 
tizos and a few, a very few, daughters 
of Castile, drive around the concourse in 
carriages until “Home, Sweet Home” is 
played. 

Across the barrack yard a soldier 
glides surreptitiously over to the grated 
window of the guard house. He hands 
a bottle to his ‘“‘bunkie,” who is incar- 
cerated therein. “Merry Christmas, 
“We'll celebrate 


when yor get out.” 
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_A hundred miles or more from Manila 
a company of American scouts are 


bivouacking in the hills. They have 
been over a month on the trail of Ruffi- 
ano, or some other bandit of similar 
name and disposition. All the time they 
have been foraging for food. : 

Corporal Riley is the hero of the hour. 
By a lucky shot he brought down a very 
lean pig, assuring the scouts that they 
would dine. The pig is hastily barbe- 
cued, and with the addition of a little 
rice and plenty of mountain water, con- 
stitutes the Christmas dinner. But the 
scouts are cheerful, for they can see the 
lights of Ruffiano’s camp not far away. 

“Merry Christmas, boys!” says the 
Captain. ‘“‘We’ll take it out of his hide 
before New Year’s day.” 

And the scouts mount their tired ponies 
and disappear into the night. 
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A Mestizo Christmas party. 


Christmas in 
Hawaii and .famoa 


By Franklin Austin. 


—and yearly it grows smaller; at 
least it seems so. Christmas-tide is 
celebrated, on the Pacific side, on Ameri- 


J sana this is a small world of ours 


ean soil, under the starry banner from 


frozen Alaska even to the South Seas, 
below the Equator where Christmas 
comes.a day earlier, and far west to the 
very gateway of the Orient. Thus the 
influence of the greatest nation on earth 
grows apace. 

Only in one part of the great domain, 
over which the stars and stripes float, 
has Christmas no significance—in the 
Mohammedan Phjlippines. Here they 
know not the beneficence of Christian 
civilization nor the joys of Christmas- 
tide. There the day will be observed 
only by some poor teacher from far- 
away America, who, perchance, home- 
sick and heartsick, has escaped from a 
native village to some forest glen, and 
sitting on a warm, glossy bank among 
pale-faced ferns, will weep over the re- 
membrance of the goose and plum pud- 


ding at home. So does Christmas fol- 
low the flag, if the constitution does 
not, even to this remote and unchris- 
tian part of America. 

In Hawaii, of all Uncle Sam’s Pacific 
insular possessions, is Christmas the 


least unreal, except for the tropical en- 


vironment. From the earliest times, as 
far back as I can remember, the mis- 
sionaries have taken pains to observe 
New England Christmas customs and 
teach them to the natives. It is a general 
holiday highly prized. In the morning 
the natives flock to their great stone 
churches while the afternoon is given 
over to feasting, the giving of gifts, es- 
pecially to the children, being observed. 

The place where I was born, in the 
town of Hilo, Island of Hawaii, is, per- 
haps, the only spot in all the tropics 
where snow can be seen on Christmas 
morning. The great mountain; Mauna 
Kea, which towers to the height of 
14,000 feet, fifteen or twenty miles back 
of the town, is perpetually snow-capped. 
But at Christmas times the snowstorms 
on the mountain rage with great violence 
and the “white cap’ reaches far down 
the mountain side. It is a glorious sight 
at dawn on Christmas day. The air at 
the lowlands is as balmy as that of 
June, but there, apparently right over 
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Hawaiian waterfalls. 


one’s head, is a great expanse of beauti- 
ful snow, over which delicate tints, first 
of purple then light blue, followed by 
pink, flit after each other as the sun 
rises out of the sea at the distant 
horizon, until at last, as broad day dawns 
the shadows .vanish and the glistening 


whiteness of the snow above, spreading 
like a canopy, almost blinds one. What 
a refreshing sight to one dwelling in the 
tropics who is Eastern born! I could not 
realize it then—not until I had passed 
many delightful Christmas days in the 
Eastern States. 
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What is more, we had ice-cream in our 
town on Christmas eve made from real 
snow—there were no ice machines in 
those days. The day before Christmas 
a Kanaka was sent to the mountain, with 
a pack mule, to bring down snow enough 
to freeze the cream for the church fes- 
tival on Christmas eve. It was a treat 
for the whole town, I can assure you. 
Everybody was invited, the godly and -un- 
godly alike. Well can I remember the 
plight of a heartsick maiden from New 
England, visiting friends in Hilo. As. 
Christmas-tide approached she grew 
home-sick and pensively watched the 
snow on the mountain the live-long day. 
But when the man came down with two 
large boxes of snow, one on either side 
ot a pack mule, she buried her hands 
in the snow, washed her face in it, and 
had sh2 not been restrained would have 
pelted the crowd with most precious 
and costly snow-balls. Thereafter she 
was the gayest of the company. Such 
is,the influence of environment. 

’ It was prior to the American acquisi- 
tion of Tutuila that I visited Samoa, but 
the conditions are not much changed, es- 
pecially with the natives and their cus- 
toms. °. Even there in the smallest of 
America’s new possessions, Christmas 
is generally observed. The natives, more 
primitive than the Hawaiians, are never- 
theless Christianized, and have been 
taught by the missionaries to observe 
Christmas day. 


Pago Pago bay, which nearly cuts the 
island of Tutuila in twain, is one of the 
finest harbors in the world, and the 
work of establishing an American naval 

_ station is fast progressing. The Island 
of Tutuila appears to have been formed 
around Pago Pago bay, inclosing in the 
basin a bit of placid sea, with but a small 
outlet to the tempestuous ocean. Around 
it the land rises in places very abruptly, 
to the height of 1,000 and 2,000 feet, cul- 
minating in mountains of 3,000 feet or 
more in height. Around this bay are 
numerous native villages, in which the 
majority of the inhabitants of the island 
(numbering between 3,000 and 4,000) live. 
None of the villages are distant more 
than three or four miles inland. The 

A Tutuilan Chieftainess. _ Oceanic Steamship Company steamers 
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Christmas in Hawaii and Samoa. 


now touch at Pago Pago instead of at 
Apia, and it has become the distributing 


point for the Samoan Islands for Ameri- 


can and Australian commerce. 

The people of Samoa, amiable, loving, 
gay upon all occasions, take kindly to 
holidays and opportunities for feasting. 
Therefore, Christmas is looked forward 
to with pleasure, although it is doubt- 
ful if they realize its significance. The 
people: have a beautiful custom in their 
villages which fits well with Christmas 
festivities. Each village has its local 


queen of ceremonies, chosen from its 


most beautiful maidens. She holds of- 
fice until married, has a primitive court 
with numerous attendants, and is sup- 
ported at public expense. | 

It is her duty to entertain all strangers 
and extend to them the courtesy and 
hospitality of the village. On Christmas 


day all interest centers around the court . 


of the maiden queen of the village, and 


a great feast is given under her super- 


vision. Everybody is invited and seated 
by her according to rank. Strangers in 
the village are always given a place of 
honor at the feast. The exchanges of 
gifts, bought by the guests, is also made 
under her supervision. Thus has our 
Christmas been grafted upon the most 
beautiful and ancient of Samoan cus- 
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toms. In the evening the tum-tum and 
dance close the Christmas festivities. 

To the U. S. navy officers, their wives 
and marines at Pago Pago Christmas is 
not such a joyous day. Homesickness 
and recollections of home hang like a 
cloud over the dinner and Santa Claus 
is a strange personage amid cocoanut 
palms and flowers. Apia is a thoroughly 
German town and puts on a European 
air on Christmas day, while the Catholic 
missions attempt to attract the natives 
to their creed by imposing ceremonials. 


Christmas in Porto ‘Rico 


By Paul G, Miller 

HRISTMAS in Porto Rico without 
Cc the Christmas tree, Santa Claus, 

as we know him, the cold weather 
and the snow, does not mean to a North- 
erner what it does in the States or Eu- 
rope. Still, the Porto Rican has a way 
ot celebrating Christmas which is in 
harmony with his own tastes and sur- 
roundings. Here the celebration begins 
on the 24th of December, and continues 
till the 7th of January. For Christmas 
eve every family rich and poor prepares 
a feast according to its means, the poor 
people often denying themselves the 


An American party, Porto Rico. 
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necessities of life for weeks in order to 
be able to dine well on Christmas eve. 
In the towns there are balls where the 
people dance till midnight, at which hour 
everybody goes to mass. After mass is 
over, the dancing and feasting often con- 
tinue till morning. 

The custom of giving presents prevails 
here as in the States, only the children 
receive their presents from “Los Santos 
Reyes,’ the Holy Kings, instead of from 
Santa Claus. 

On Christmas day church processions 
are common, the children especially be- 
ing dressed in gorgeous costumes. 

“El dia de Reyes,” or January 6th, is 
the most important day of this season. 
This is the day for exchanging presents, 
singing, dancing, feasting, and the people 
from the towns take excursions to the 
country, spending the day in merrymak- 
ing. 

The custom of singing aguinaldos is 
very prevalent among the country people. 
Armed with various small varieties of 
the guitar, the guicharo, made of a long 
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gourd, and other rustic musical instru- 
ments, the children and even grown peo- 
ple go from house to house begging gifts 
in verses more or less bad, made accord- 
ing to the ability of the country bards, 
who in most cases are entirely illiter- 
ate. The custom is derived from a usage 
prevalent among the Spanish students, 
who go from house to house, and even 
from town to town, singing and playing 
musical instruments during the holiday 
season. 

Since the coming of the “Gringo” the 
Porto Rican Christmas is taking on an- 
other aspect. The American flag and the 
Teutonic Christmas tree are becoming 
prominent details of~- the celebration. 
This is especially so in the cities, where 
the foreign influence is the most felt, 
but in the ‘provinces the aguinaldos are 
still sung to the tinkling of the guitar, 
the stately procession fills the streets, 
on “El dia de Reyes,” and “Los Santos 
Reyes” still takes the place elsewhere 
usurped by the more northern and less 
characteristic Santa Claus. 


A Porto Rican Christmas carol. 
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The Manufacture and 


Art and Decoration 


Application of Glass in 


BY WILLIAM SCHROEDER 


tise to give a concise yet clear de- 
scription of how ait glass is made, 
and avoid all technical and professional 
terms that would not readily be under- 
stood by the layman. 
Before entering upon the subject of 
art glass, it will be proper jo review in 


4 shall be my endeavor in this trea- 


brief the history of the art of making 


glass from its inception. 

Unlike that of pottery, which had been 
discovered and practiced by different 
nations independently, it seems to have 
spread from a single center. The credit 
ot the invention is given by the ancients 
to the Phoenicians. _ 

As the story goes, some Phoenician 
merchants rested their cooking pots on 
some blocks of natron (subcarbonate of 
soda), they found glass produced by the 
union (under heat) of the alkali and the 
sand of the shore. 

Historians give Egypt the credit of 
having invented it, and that the Phoeni- 
cians derived their knowledge from there. 
Whether this be so or not, they certainly 
employed it from a very early period 
and to a very large extent. 

The earliest specimen of glass now in 


existence is at the British Museum. It - 


was found at Thebes, and consists of a 
small lion’s head of opaque blue glass 
of very fine color, but changed externally 
to an olive green. According to hiero- 
glyphics on the same, it dates from the 
year 2483 B. C. 

The exact date of the use of glass for 
windows is not known, but the use of it 
for that purpose was gradually extend- 
ing at the time when Roman civilization 
sank under the torrent of German and 
Hunnish barbarism. Mica, alabaster and 
Shells were used (also at that period) 


for admitting lignt into buildings. 
Glass used in windows was cast on 
stones at that time, and the panes or 
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Christ and the innocents. 
(Window painting by J. Brouchoud.) 3 
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lights were but small and of irregular 
shapes. 


The largest pieces of window glass dat- 


ing from the fourth century, A. D., were 
not longer than about four by six inches, 
of an uneven thickness and yellow-green- 


ish tint. 


Its surfaces were wavy, full of wart- 
like irregularities, and the body con- 
tained innumerable large and small bub- 
bles; although admitting light, it gave at 
best but an indifferent view of external 
objects. 

When windows 
were larger the 
small lights - of 
glass were set 
in pierced slabs 
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Painted windows. 


of marble or in frames of wood or bronze. 

In those early! times glass was used 
more extensively for ornaments, such as 
vases, urns, cups, etc., but as this is not 
exactly in line with the object of this 
article, I shall dispense with it, and 
continue with what we really want to 
consider, namely, glass for architectural 
purposes, but especially the ornamental, 
or art glass, that is translucent. 

Up to the twelfth century only four dif- 
ferent colored glasses for use in windows 
were generally known. They were red, 
blue, yellow and bottle green; at the last- 
named period an intense green and violet 
were added. 

Glass was largely used in the immense 
windows of the churches of Rome (al- 
though as stated above the individual 
lights were very small), built between 
the third and tenth centuries. In the 
earlier part of this period most of it was 
probably colorless. The first mention 
of colored glass in a church window oc- 
curs in the time of Pope Leo III (795- 
816), but probably it was used at a much 
earlier date. In Persia, where the manu- 
facture of glass had been carried on for 
many centuries, stained glass was also 
made, for in the tomb of Shah Abbas II, 
who died in 1666 at Kom, the windows 
were crystal, with gold and azure orna- 
ments. 


About the middle of the fourteenth 
century flashed ruby glass was invented. 
This was made the same way as now, 
the glass blower taking a lump of clear, 
molten glass on his blowpipe, and then 
inserting the same in the pot where 
tne red or ruby glass was contained, and 
by blowing it the same as if only one 
material were on his pipe, a thin film 
was spread over the clear glass, which 
now had assumed the shape of a large 
bottle. The top and bottom were knocked 
off later, and then the bottle was heated 
again, cut longwise with a diamond and 
spread on an iron table, thus producing | 
a rich translucent ruby glass. 


Before this invention, the red or ruby 
glass was too opaque, and for that rea- 
son was seldom used. . te 

In the fifteenth century blue and flash 
glass was also made. 

Until the latter part of the thirteenth 
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century, Venice had been the principal 
place for making glass, but at that time 
the glass houses were almost entirely 
transferred to Murano. At that place 
the first glass mirrors were made in 1317. 
Glass .was made in France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and to some extent, also, in Eng- 
land, during the Roman Empire. In the 
last-named country it must have been of 
an inferior quality, for as late as 1447 
glass is mentioned in a contract for the 
windows of the Beauchamps Chapel at 
Warwick, but disparagingly, as the con- 
tractor binds himself not to use it. 
However, later on, England came to the 
fore, for;we find that in the seventeenth 


t 


The three Marys at the tomb. 


century an important innovation was 
made, namely, the introduction of flint 
glass, made by using a large proportion 
of oxide of lead in combination with 
potash. 

The following are bodies capable of 
yielding transparent glass: 


Earthy 
Acid Alkaline - Colorless Colored 
Oxides of Oxides of 
Silicia Potassium Lead Iron 
Caleium Manganese 
Bofacic Sodium . Barium Copper 
acid Strontium Chromium 


Magnesium Uranium 
Aluminium Cobalt 
Zine Gold 
Thalium Silver 


Either of the acids, (silica being in the 
form of sand or crushed quartz) either, 
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Window in the Columbarium of the Odd Fellows’ Cemetery, San Francisco. 


or both of the alkalines, and a combina- 
tion of the colorless oxides, are used to 
make clear glass, by fusing them at a 
very high temperature, in a melting pot 
or crucible. 

Colored glass is made in the same way, 
with the exception that colored oxides 
are used. Oxide of gold produces the 
rich and beautiful ruby glass. Oxide 
of silver makes amber or gold stains; 
cobalt, sky blue; iron, a brown; copper, 
green, etc. At the present time antique 
. glass is made in Germany and England. 
- It is a mistaken idea that the art of 
making this glass is, or has been, a lost 
one. It is the very reverse. Although 
they are imitating the old glass with 
all its imperfections, such as bubbles, 
streaks of color and variating thickness; 
they produce a glass far richer in tone 


and brilliancy of color than the ancients, 
not to speak of tints that they never 
dreamed of in olden days. This antique 
glass is very rarely used for anything 
else than figures; the flesh tints for 
heads, hands and feet, and the other col- 
ors and tints for background, drapery, 
etc. 

Antique glass is blown like ordinary 
window glass. This is the reason of its 
brilliancy, which the glass made by cast- 
ing does not possess. It is also flashed 
in different colors and tints, one of the 
latter being very valuable for the figure 
painter. It is the flesh tint, enabling 
him to etch away the color where the 
hair, whiskers or eyes are to be, and leav- 
ing them clear, to paint them in their 
natural colors. 

France produces some very fine pink 
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, and ruby mottled glass; it is very expen- 
Sive and its use limited. England fur- 
nishes muffled glass in crystal and all 
colors and tints, also cathedral glass; 
while the former is blown, the latter is 
cast on large iron tables and smootned 
over with rollers while at a white heat. 
The United States now surpasses any 
other country in the manufacture of glass 
for art purposes.. This country produces 
all (with only two exceptions) the differ- 
ent kinds of glass mentioned so far, and 
of superior quality, and is the only coun- 
try where the beautiful opalescent glass 
is made, either smooth surfaced, rippled, 
or in granite style, from snow white in 
all gradations of the cardinal colors, as 
well as thousands of different tints. 
Only a few years ago I read articles 
in German art and glass journals, pooh- 
poohing the idea of using this glass for 
“art glass windows,” saying that only 
a perverted taste could find any beauty 
in them; but they have been quickly 
converted, for every industrial art ex- 


hibition held in large cities of Germany 
since then has had more and more beau-: 


tiful examples of windows made of this 
(only shortly before despised), material. 
The same journals are now praising it, 
and explaining that many new and strik- 
ing effects can be achieved with opales- 
cent glass impossible to obtain with any 
other. | 

Agencies for the sale of American 
opalescent glass are to be found in all 
large cities of Europe. The United States 
also take the lead in other diversified 
glass, of which I will name a few: Ori- 
doyant, a coarse rippled glass; meridian, 
a very brilliant wavy glass; crackled, 
which has the appearance of alligator 
skin, but not quite so rough; etruscan, 
which can be compared with freshly 
fallen hail upon a crystal sheet. All these 
different styles of glass are made clear 
as well as colored. 

So far we have reviewed in a sketchy 
way the history and manufacture of 


glass, which is the principal raw mater- © 


ial of the manufacturer of art glass. 
Another material which is absolutely 
necessary for making art glass is lead. 
It is not onky valuable for binding the 
different-sized pieces of glass together, 
but enhances the beauty of the same. 


Art Glass. 


If two pieces of glass of different color 
or tint are placed side by side and viewed 
from the dark, the light passing through 
the glass into‘ the spectator’s eyes, the 
effect will be very unsatisfactory. Like 
magic this changes when a strip of lead 
is laid between the two pieces, each be- 
ing luminous with its own individual 
color, yet blending beautifully with its 
neighbor. 

The lead is also a great factor in 
bringing out the design in strong con- 
tours or outlines. 

Lead in conjunction with glass was 
first mentioned by Leo, Cardinal Bishop 
of Ostra. 

He describes the art glass in the win- 
dows of the St. Benedict church in the 
province of Caserta, Italy, which was re- 
built by the then Benedictine monk, and 
later Pope Victor III in 1066, saying that 
the glass was bound together with lead 
and strengthened with iron bars. 

Before that: time all glass was set 
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as before described in this article. 

I will now proceed and explain how 
art glass is made, but I must disabuse 
the mind of my readers that may have 
an idea that the art is one easily ac- 


quired, for, to the contrary, it requires - 


years of diligent study and especially 
natural talent and adaptability to mas- 
ter the art. 2 

Aside from his practical accomplish- 
ments the designer and painter on glass 
must be a student of the vast literature 
on old and modern glass painting. 

I may remark right here that among 


The Good Shepherd. 


the old publications on this subject there 
are many of second and third grade; 
not all, therefore, that is old is good. 
Edmund Levy said in his celebrated 
work, “Histoire de la peinture sur 
verre’: “De nos jours le peintre sur 
verre ne peut plus, comme autre foi, 
ignorer l’histoire de son art.” (“To-day 
the glass painter must not be ignorant, 
as heretofore, of the history of his art.’’) 
William Warrington, in his work, “The 
History of Stained Glass, Etc., London, 


1848,” goes still further in his demands 


for theoretical knowledge on the part of 
the glass painter, for he deems it ab- 
solutely necessary for him to have thor- 
oughly studied architecture, heraldry and 
other auxiliary sciences. 


The impression exists to a certain ex- 
tent among the public that the price 
of art glass should be estimated like 
any commodity, but this should not be, 
for there is a great difference accord- 
ing as the best glass or an inferior ma- 
terial is used, or whether the inceptive 
sketch, the finished drawing or cartoon, 
the selection of the colored glass, the 
painting and supervision of the leading, 
is done by a true artist or an inexper- 
ienced novice. 

This explains the ofttimes seemingly 
great difference in price. 


-The tendency of many, when ordering 
art glass, to demand the cheapest, is 
degrading to the art, and they themselves 
suffer to the extent that they must hear 
it from connoisseurs, that it is an article 
of no value they have acquired, instead 
of a work of art, which grows on their 
regard as time elapses. 

It is customary for the art glass painter 
to make colored sketches for windows, 
drawn to one-half or one inch scale; 
after these sketches have been accepted 
as satisfactory, if it is for a figure win- 
dow, he makes a full-size cartoon on 
paper in crayon, showing all lights and 
shadows as well as the outlines. 

Early Italian painters used smooth, 
whitewashed boards for this purpose, but 
now it is done on so-called eggshell sur- 
face paper. 

The full-size drawing is laid on a thin 
and a heavy sheet of detail paper. Be- 
tween the design and middle, as well 
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as the lower paper, there are thin sheets 
of blackened paper; ail these are fas- 
tened to the drawing table with thumb- 
tacks, then ail the lines are run over 
with a finely-pointed ivory pencil; wnen 
done, the drawing appears on the thin 
as well as on the thick paper, the former 
being the working drawing for the leader, 
while the latter is cut up by the glass- 
cutter for his patterns to cut the glass 
to correct size and shape. 

If the paper were cut with an ordinary 
knife or scissors the glass with the 
lead wouid work out too large. To allow 
room for the lead a two-bladed knife, 
with the blades set nearly one-eighth of 


an inch (the thickness of the core or 


heart of the lead) was formerly used, 
but the cutting is now done with three 


bladed scissors. 
The above processes have been accom- 


plished under the supervision of the 


foreman of the lead room, who has full 
charge of the work under hand. By the 
aid of the small colored sketch he selects 
the different tints of glass from the 
stock-room; if in doubt he consults the 
artist. 

The glass and working drawing are 
then given to the cutter, who lays the 
latter on the further side of the table 
and the former on his left side, so that 
the front part is clear for him to do 


Design for small window. 


his work. 

He puts a pattern on a piece of glass 
(he also has the small sketch to see 
where the different colored glasses go), 
and runs around the edge of the former 
with his diamond, nipping off the super- 
fluous glass with a pair of pliers. | 

Previous to the 17th century hot point- 
ed irons were used to do the glass cut- 
ting. 

When all the glass for one window has 
been cut the pieces are taken to the 
artist’s studio; he fastens them with wax 
to an easel, the principal part of which 
is a large plate glass, in their proper 
places. This glass is set against a win- 
dow, so that the light is transmitted 
through it, and the painting (outlining 
and shading) is done while the figure 
and surrounding ornamentation is in a 
position as like as possible to when 
finished. All light from any other source 
is carefully excluded. : 

It would lead beyond the confines of. 
a magazine article to dwell upon all the 
details of the work done by the artist. 

For monumental painting only two col- 
ors and one stain are used, the colors 
being black and brown, the stain a rich 
golden yellow. The first mentioned are 
for outlining and shading of figures, or- 
naments, leaves, etc., and the latter for 
the halo or wherever deemed necessary 
by the artist to make the window per- 
fect. 

For this style of painting no other 
colors are required, as the glass selected 
already contains them. It was colored 
while a molten mass with ingredients 
mentioned previously. Glass made in this 
way is called pot-metal. Some few colors 
that are used in such a window are 


flashed as previously described, and 


contain more or less shading, which of 
course requires very little ‘work by the 
artist. 

As the name indicates, the style of 
painting just described is for churches 
and other monumental buildings, but very 
seldom used in residences, or, if so, in 
conjunction with mosaic work. 

In cabinet painting (picture en apprét) 
all colors and tints may be _ utilized. 
As this style of painting is done on clear 
glass it is appropriate for the windows 
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Portraits, land- 
in their 


from a short distance. 
scapes, etc., can be painted 
natural colors. 

Many authorities condemn this style 
of glass painting for various reasons, 
principally because it is not in line 
with old traditions of the art, but fur- 
ther on the reader will find the true 
reason why the ancients did not employ 
more colors. One objection which, to 
my mind, is well founded, is that many, 
parts of such a painted window are trans- 
parent; objects such as houses, passing 
clouds, etc., can be seen through them, 
thus marring the effect of the picture. 

To some extent it is an oil painting on 
glass. 

The ancient glass painter had but 
few vitrifying colors at his disposal, 
and these he generally prepared himself. 
The modern artist gets his colors just 
as the portrait or landscape artist gets 
his, all ready for painting. Flesh, as 
well as other tints, must be mixed, so 
that, when coming from the fire, they 
are as near to nature as possible; and 
this is the greatest difficulty, for a great 
many of the glass colors appear en- 
tirely different before and after the fir- 
ing. 

- Mosaic art glass; without the aid of any 
painting whatever, is the most modern 
opalescent glass, with its magnincent 
iridescent colors, ennabling the art glass 
maker to produce the most wonderful 
creations. 

Marine scenes, in daylight or at night, 
landscapes, flowers, arabesques—in fact, 
tnere is no limit, except the artist’s 
fancy, as to what can be reproduced 
from nature or imagination. 

Several years ago the opalescent glass 
makers added another material for the 
making of art glass; this is drapery 
and wing glass, the former for the dra- 
pery of figures, and the latter for wings 
of angels. 

-This glass is made by imitating, while 
in a half molten condition, the folds 
of cloth and. feathers of wings, with 
iron tools, the side resting on the steel 
table remaining smooth (for this side 
it is cut with a diamond); while some of 
the folds are sometimes an inch or more 
in thickness. It requires quite a stock 


tracing or working drawing, 
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of this material to select the proper 


pieces for the desired effect. 

The process of firing is one that re- 
quires a great deal of skill and careful 
atteniion, for if not properly done, all 
the preceding work on the glass may be 
for naught; if the manipulator gets too 
much heat on the same, it necessitates 
repainting them entirely; but it is 
worse if the fire has not been strong 
enough, for even the glass has to be re- 
newed. 

When the firing is successfully com- 
pleted, the glass is taken to the leadroom 
where all the pieces are set together with 
came or glazier’s lead. These are strands. 
of lead with a groove on either side. 


The artisan who sets the pieces of 
glass together does this on the outline 
by first 
placing each piece in its proper posi- 
tion. He nails a straight edge along 
the edge of his work table, nearest him,,. 
along which he places a strand of bor- 
der lead, pressing the glass into the. 
groove of the same and keeping the. 
glass temporarily in place with wire. 
nails tacked into the table. These he 
draws out when placing the inside lead, 
and tacks them again alongside the next 
piece of glass, and so on to the finish. 

When the entire panel is thus leaded: 
together, the joints are soldered first 
on one side; then the panel is turned, 
and the other side is treated in the 
same way. Next the cementers take the- 
light in charge, and rub in the cement 
(thin putty) with brushes, and clean it 
off with saw dust, which is also manipu- 
lated with brushes, but these are of some- 
what stiffer bristles. 

The cement fills up all spaces between 
the lead and glass, binding the two: 
firmly together’ and making it weather- 
proof. Strengthening or saddle bars are. 
placed horizontally, so that the lights 
will withstand any windstorm. 

The leading of all styles of art glass 
is done in the same manner. 

Most of the illustrations in this article 
are from photographs of windows made 
by the California Art Glass Works of: 
this city, while the remainder are from 
cartoons and colored sketches of lights: 
and windows also made by this firm,. 
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but of which no photographs were taken. 

Munich is at present the art glass cen- 
ter, and sends its masterpieces to all 
quarters of the globe; but it is not alone 
its art glass that is thus scattered. 

The very artists who make the same, 
those who have studied and labored 
many years at the capital of Bavaria, 
can be found wherever this beautiful 
art is appreciated; and so it happens that 
in this far distant land we are enabled 
to turn out examples of art glass fully 
equal to that furnished by that art glass 
center, and in some cases such novel and 
striking effects are achieved, by the aid 
of opalescent glass referred to before, 
that they are pronounced by critics even 
superior. 

This may seem a bold 


ver medal and diploma on its exhibit 
of art glass at the World’s International 
Exposition of Paris in 1900, where it 
was in competition with the very best 
manufacturers of this product from all 
parts o. the globe, its justice is made 
clear. 

This article was not written alone 
for the purpose of showing how art 
glass is made to those who are more 


_or less familiar with it; the object is 


to awaken an interest in others who have 
heretofore given no thought to tais sub- 
ject, and also to illustrate that we, as 
a State, do not alone raise grain, produce, 
precious metals, wine and fruit, but that 
we are in the foreground in the fine 
arts a.so. I hope to have added my 

mite to the demonstration 


assertion, but when the 
fact is stated, that the 
company referred to were 
awarded the grand sil- 


that the time has passed 
when Indians and cow- 
boys dominated this gar- 
den spot of the world. 


The Crucifixion (from a cartoon.) 


La 
ff 


Jamp brack- 
eted on a 


house 
corner 
diffused 
scanty 


light over the market place, nut enough 
to warn one away from frozen gutters 
and heaps of debris that cumbered the 
cobblestones, by no means enough to il- 
lumine the dark facades of the medieval 
German buildings, with their high, sharp 
roofs that looked down on the square nor 
the rugged church tower that looked 
down on them; but just enough flame 
there was to cast up fitful high-lights 
and shadows on the stone Saint Christo- 
per who, in a Gothic niche built on the 
corner of an old patrician house, bore the 
Christ-child a-shoulder as he had: borne 
him for the last half-dozen centuries. 

Two figures well-wrapped in the capes 
of their overcoats emerged from the ob- 
scurity, paused a moment with ‘an up- 
ward glance at the patient giant, and ex- 
changed a word about the picturesque 
light on the quaint carving. 

“What expression those stone- 
hewers knew how to give their crudest 
works!” said the taller man, whose soft 
golden beard told of his young manhood. 
“See there, Rudolf, how the good fellow 
cranes his neck to gaze up into the face 
of his holy burden with such pious sen- 
timents carved on his big, simple face.” 

“Yes, these big fellows are usually sen- 
timentalists, especially the blonde giants. 
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ect 
Look at Siegfried, for instance, your chief 
yellow-haired hero, lying flat under the 
trees listening to birds sing of Brinn- 
hilde and slaying dragons and malignant 
dwarfs between times; could you imagine 
a little, dark, fat hero, like Napoleon, 
say, doing anything so purposeless? But, 
look you, even among the knights of the 
mahl-stick it’s the same; where was my 
blonde Karl when I knocked and banged 
at his studio door this afternoon—peg- 
ging away at his ‘Knights on the White 
Horse’ for next Spring’s hanging? No 
indeed, out in the woods dreaming of next 
Spring’s violets—and the snow around 
him a foot deep!” 

Karl flushed and smiled as they turned 
into the blind alley which in honor of 
its guardian bore the name “Saint Chris- 
topher’s Lane.” High above their heads 
the overhanging stories almost met, and 
one could see but a narrow strip of sky 
studded with stars; in truth, Saint Chris- 
topher’s Lane was much like a tunnel, 
with the smoky lamp at one end and at 
the other pencils of light from chinks in 


the shattered windows of the Red Ox. 


As the friends stood under a wrought 
iron figure of that animal which swung 
over the street, the tavern door flew open 
and light, babble and music burst forth. 

The eyes of the elder man sparkled as 
they reflected the glow, and his full, red 
lips laughed under his swarthy beard as 
he joined in the chorus. 

“Then spake the Lord of Rodenstein 

Arouse ye, huntsmen wild!” 

“What a superb scene!” he exclaimed, 
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stopping short; ‘‘that yellow light dashed 
into the black alley, that glimpse of the 
fellows in there pounding beer mugs on 
the table, trolling out the ballad with 
their heads thrown back and mouths wide 
open, and above them all that thin fid- 
dler, grinning astride a keg on the table. 

“It would take a chap like Teniers or 
Brouwer to have -done the sprawling fig- 
ures; Franz Hals might have done such 
faces, the laughing ones, but that light 
which overfloods the low room, dances 
over the faces, filters through the shad- 
ows and blackens doubly the night out 
here, Donnerwetter! I doubt if I could 
do it myself, such a painting.” 

Karl laughed to himself as he remem- 
bered that this was the man whose “An- 
gels at the Tomb” had given him his 
world fame. 

As they crossed the threshold the 
source of light dazzled them; a huge 
Christmas tree stood inside the square 
of tables and its glittering tapers dis- 
played a burlesque of the conventional 
trappings—red socks, sausages in strings, 
mouse-traps, cigars and limburger of 
double strength in tin-foil wrapping. 

Around it reveled gray-beards, downy- 


‘beards and no-beards, for the Lukasgild 


was made up of artists, professors and 
students of art, and in the club room no 
distinctions were made by the sole law- 
giver, a laughing boy, whose badge of 
office was the flat velvet cap aslant his 
ear. 

Hardly had he greeted the newcomers 
when he was called upon to assert his 
authority, and in order to silence the 
storm of welcome and jests that broke 
about him he rapped vigorously with 
his mug as a gavel, and roared, “Silen- 
tium, Silentium!”’ 

-In the sudden stillness that followed, 
an old hard-hearing professor, a man who 
had long since been knighted for his por- 
trait of the King, was caught in the mid- 
dle of a sentence and promptly punished. 

“Worthy Herr Professor, Noble Herr 
Baron, I am grieved that one who will 
live in history as the instructor of my 
youth should fall under the ban of the 
law of which I am the administrator, 
but you know the penalty for disregard- 


ing Silentium, and I must see it en- 
forced.” 

Whereupon the gray culprit solemnly 
emptied his mug at a draught till his 
beard stood upright, and a chorus of 
laughing ‘‘Prosit, Herr Professor!” 
echoed from all sides. 


“Now,” continued the leader, “we will 


turn to cantus four hundred seven and 
thirty,” and he led the lusty vagabond 
catch, | 


“A thaler and a copper, 
The both of them were mine: 
The copper went for water, 
The thaler went for wine. 
Valeri, Valera.” 


At the end of each verse the company 


rose to touch mugs and drink a sup or 


two for good fellowship’s sake. 

“Karl, you don’t put your heart into 
the song,” protested the Master of Revels, 
as they sat down; “Are you dreaming of 
that brown-eyed model of yours who left 
you so basely? Take care I don’t bring 
your thoughts back to the Lukasgild by 
appointing you auctioneer—Gretel, a 
beer,” and as the bar-maid removed his 
stein, “Potzblitz, girl! you’ve been drop- 
ping two bullets into my saucer for every 
mugful. I swear I couldn’t hold as many 
pints as you’ve given me credit for!” 

“It's just the other way,” giggled the 
girl, jerking her apron out of his hand, 
“Herr Fritz is the best patron of the 
house, so to the dozen bullets I always 
give him thirteen mugs.” 

“Well, make it fourteen to the dozen 
after this; I’m superstitious about thir- 
teen. Karl, my boy, your stein is three- 
quarters full. I know what has spoiled 
your thirst; Hoch Amor, conqueror of 
Gambrinus!” Karl took refuge behind 
the Kneipzeitung, that journal and comic 


history of the club, but though his eyes 


were fixed on the unlicensed caricatures 


of comrades and professors, his mind saw 


not a line of them. ) 

- What his inward eye saw was a river 
bank, a low wall, behind which towered a 
row of poplars, vibrant with fluttering 
new leaves. Below .iaem, a stone bench 
whose carving was green with the damp 
of a hundred Aprils. Under the bushes 
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round about were little hollows and hil- 
locks; in the hollows lay melting snow, 
pierced by the green blades of daffodils, 
but on the sunny side of the mounds 
grew the first violets. 

Above the heads of a pair of lovers 
an ousel uttered a long, clear note, ceased 
and sang again. 

How deep, deep down one could see in 
those brown eyes! But they were too 


proud or too ashamed, and suddenly 


turned away. 
With a start he awoke to the scene 


around him. The Master of Revels had 
given his cap to Rudolf, and, mounted on 
a table, was stripping the tree piece by 
piece. “How much is bid for this lim- 
burger? Twenty pfennig—twenty-five— 
a mark—gone at only a mark and strong 
as Hercules! but these cigars I now offer 
are still stronger; the lucky winner is 
requested not to smoke them in the club 
room. How much am I offered for these 
genuine Havanas, made in Germany?” 

Finally the tree itself was auctioned 
and unexpectedly knocked down to the 
old professor, who regarded it rather 
helplessly. “Just the thing for your fam- 
iiy, Herr Baron!” laughed the auctioneer, 
“take it home to the children,” for the 
professor was a confirmed bachelor and 
woman-hater. 

Meanwhile Fritz distributed Christmas 
packages, which when opened were found 


to contain expressions of good will from” 


the boys or sly illusions to some pet 
failing. 

Thus the Master of Revels himself, in 
recognition of his ever-present thirst, re- 
ceived a funnel; the professor, a ‘volume 
of Schopenhauer’s Studies in Pessimism, 
with a leaf turned down at the chapter 
on women, “that undersized, narrow- 
shouldered, broad-hipped and short: 
legged race’; but Karl’s gift from Rudolf 
was an original etching, “The Poplars,” 
and penciled over the signature the lines 
“High on a peak of the poplar an ousel 

a’resting and dreaming, 

Pondering sings to himself, linger- 
ing pauses to listen; 
As in the evening sunlight the river 
waves golden and glisten, 
Stream from his golden flute melodies 
flowing and gleaming.” 
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“And you know the spot!” exclaimed 
Karl. “Did you know that my thoughts 
were there this evening?” 

“Yes, I fancied they were there, wan- 
dering with the brown-eyed model. You, 
Karl, with your lover’s vision could make 
something finer of this motive, no doubt.” 

“What nonsense! I am not in love 
with any model, and besides, the girl 
you refer to is not in the profession. She 
is a seamstress, and a single week was as 
long as I could persuade her to stay in 
the studio.” 

“Well, I’m glad it’s nothing serious,” 
said, Rudolf, grave for the first time, ‘a 
man as poor as you or I has no right 
to be in love—at any rate, none to marry, 
if he is attached to his mistress, Art, for 
Art demands all his energies, and if he 
attempts to serve her and at the same 
time support a family both are bound 
.to get short measure. 

“No; if you must marry, marry to bet- 
ter yourself; otherwise you will have to 
make pot-boilers all your life. 

“If you would succeed as an artist you 
must crush your human impulses, must 
be ruthless against what stands in your 
way, as is that greatest creator of the 
beautiful, Nature herself.” 

“Rudolt,”’ answered Kark, “you have 
expressed in words what I have put into 
deed. M’y love for that girl was-.a beau- 
tiful weed that threatened a more pre- 
cious growth. I have rooted it out for 
the sake of my Art.” 

Rudolf extended his glass. “Friend, 
there are few with whom I have drunk 
brotherhood; will you pledge me?” 

Glass in hand Karl linked his arm with 
that of the elder man, and thus they 
drank; thenceforth “Thou and Thou” 
was the language between them and they 
were brothers according to the sacred 
rite of “Schmollis.” 

Stripped of its tinsel and gew-gaws, the 
Christmas tree burned serene and bright. 
the laughter was stilled, and for a few 
moments no one spoke. Then Rudolf 
rose and addressed the company: 
“Friends and brothers in art, a word as 
to the reason for our coming together 
may not be amiss. The Lukasgild is our 
household, the only family many of us 
have, and it is fitting that those memor- 
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ies of our childhood that cluster about 


this happy season should find expression 
here, with a Christmas tree, good cheer 
and good fellowship. 

“The love of the Christmas tree is 
deeply rooted in every German heart, 
though it beats in the furthest part of 
the globe. The wanderer in the wilds of 
the new world and the voyagers in mid- 
ocean burn tapers to the Christ-child this 
evening and sing the old Christmas songs 
of the Fatherland, and not a German 
home is dark and silent. 

“IT know a man without chick or child 
who lives in a garret and struggles for 
an ideal. I visited him a year ago to- 
night and found him alone as ever, but on 
his bare table stood a little fir tree decked 
with white tapers—to me they seemed 
like the lights about the coffin of his 
childhood. 

“Friends, it is to keep ourselves from 
such heart-sickness that we gather to- 
night to be merry; yes, and if it makes 
us happy, even a little sentimental. You 
know the song composed long ago by a 
poor Tyrolese schoolmaster that has 
poured sweetness into every German 
heart. Shall we sing that song before 
the mood leaves us?” 

And truly it was with a child’s pure 
faith and joy in the Christmas tide that 
these men sang the simple carol. 


“Peaceful night, holy night, 

All doth sleep, nowhere light, 
Just the blessed and sacred pair, 
New-born babe with locks so fair.” 


“Good-night, Rudolf,’ said Karl, ris- 
ing hastily, and swinging his overcoat 
about him as he plunged into the night. 

As he hurried past the church tower 
he heard the heavy hammer rising over 
the bell; it fell once, twice, thrice; the 
three quarters. “In another quarter hour 


it will be Christmas day,” he said. ‘I. 


have a costly gift for my Art she shall 
have—my beautiful weed.” 

It was but a short walk through sleep- 
ing streets to the river bank; but a few 
paces down stream and he saw a low 
wall, and above it the row of poplars, 
between whose bare limbs shone the 
stars. It was the old grave yard. 
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The snow crackled under his tread; 
it was pure and fresh here away from 
the many trampling feet. As he threw 
back his cape to inhale the keen air, he 
brushed a drooping hemlock branch that 
sprang up lightened of its weight of 
snow. 

Karl broke a spray. “Fur the grave 
of my dead love,” he whispered. 

Swinging himself on the wall he sat 
for a moment looking over the white 
mounds, mottled here and there with a 
dark growth of ivy. Many of the monu- 
ments were of the last century and were 
crumbling to decay; here a marble cross 
stood ‘awry; yonder a heavy pedestal, 
black with age, was split, and the ivy 
fingered in its fissures and dragged at 
the urn that surrounded it. 

But strangely out of place in this field 
of the dead seemed the little Christmas 
trees planted on the smaller graves. 
They were adorned with white roses, and 
white tapers burned pale little flames 
like the souls of dead children, hovering 
over their resting place. 

Sliding to the ground, Karl traced the 


old way, so familiar and yet so strange. 


It was like a dear face on which Death 
had laid his hand. 

There stood the gaunt poplars, silent 
now, without a leaf to sing in the light 
winds. Below them a block of marble 
marked a child’s grave, and this, too, 
bore its lighted tree in token of some 
mother’s love. 

Here it was that they had spent one 
happy day—the last. They had met by 
chance; he was wandering aimlessly, 
sketch book in one pocket, a volume of 
Lenau in the other; he had stooped to 
read the inscription on this tablet, when. 
some one spoke his name; he Jooked up 


and saw her seated on the old stone 


bench. 

She had brought some fine sewing; it 
was so hard to work indoors when April 
was in the air, she said, and she was 
lonely in her room. 

He rejoined that since she had lYe.t the 
studio his work dragged: her desertion 
was fatal to his inspiration. “Though I 
don’t blame you for leaving the class- 
room,” he hastened to add; “you are too 
sensitive to ever be a model.” And in 
his heart he thought, “and too pure and 
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proud and a thousand times too beau- 
tiful!”’ 

Quickly the afternoon passed; and as 
they parted he plucked her a violet and 
asked: “Shall we meet here again?” 

Spring, summer and autumn fled, and 
he had never returned. 

For he realized in the night that it was 
Love that had knocked at the door of 
his heart, and between his Art and Love 
stood Poverty. 

He had never returned 

As he gazed into the darkness he fan- 
cied that a draped figure, a statue of 
Resignation, had descended from one of 
the monuments. She was leaning against 
the gnarled trunk of a poplar; her face 
was turned toward where the current 
sounded under the hollow banks. 

At his touch she started, but there was 
no surprise in the brown eyes. None 
when he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

“TI was thinking of you,” she said, 
softly; “do you know what I thought; 
that to share your struggles and your 
poverty, always, would make life worth 
keeping, but I was lonely and the dark 
water beyond the wall called to me when 
I remembered the violet from the child’s 
grave, for I was afraid your love had 
died as it was born. 

“See the little tree planted where the 
violet grew. When I lit the candles, 
many mothers were also here lighting 


their’s, but I waited long after they had 


gone; and I answered the river ‘When 
the last light goes out.’ ” 

He drew her down on the little bank and 
held his cape around them both; the last 
taper threw into relief the chiselled sur- 
face of the stone; a field flower was 
graven on it and a verse—they had read 
it together one evening in April: 


“Plant thy flowers around, though Winter 
closes the flowers; 

Still with his fingers of dew, Spring will 
re-open them all. 

Weep, but in weeping yet smile, I rest 
in our Earth-mother’s bosom; 

He who flowers awakes, He will awaken 
me, too.” 


On the church tower’s narrow balcony, 
hanging high over the roofs of the town, 
glimmered the faint light of a watch- 
man’s lantern. 

Around it the old schoolmaster had 
gathered his best singers, and they stood 
awaiting a signal. 

It sounded. The hammer in the belfry 
rose and fell and struck out midnight. 

At its last beat the young voices pealed 
forth joyously over the living city, where 
all slept; joyously over the dead city, 
where two happy ones watched, and the 
words they sang were those learned of 
angels: 

“Fear not, for behold, I bring ycu good 
tidings of great joy! 3 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BY ELIZABETH VORE 


LONG stretch of faintly stirring 
eucalyptus trees where the opales- 
cent line of sky marked the hori- 
zon; a weather-stained adobe, almost in 
ruins under the shade of the swaying 
trees, and for a radius of several miles 
no other human habitation to be seen. 
The man riding toward it, at as rapid 
a@ pace as his tired broncho could carry 
him, straightened up in the saddle and 
squared his broad shoulders; his eyes 
brightened as they rested upon the dis- 
tant cabin, while a swift light of glad- 
ness entered his weary face. Humble 
and primitive as the abode was, it was 
home to “Mose” Anderson, and held all 
that for seven years had made his life 
worth living. 
“The little kid’] be a-watchin’ fer me, 
I’ll bet the biggest nugget I hev dug in 
a fortnight,” he said, and a smile, the 
tenderness of which contrasted oddly 
with his gruff voice, transformed his 
rugged face, which was characterized by 
strength rather than gentleness. : 
~“Ton’t fergit to come home fer 
Christmas,’ says the little fellow last 
thing fore I started,” he continued, talk- 
ing to himself after the fashion of people 
who are much alone. ‘“Fergit! Naw— 
I guess not! Forty claims wouldn’t hev 
kept me. Poor little chap, it’s a lone- 
some life with his daddy gone week in 


and week out, and only old Nita for 


company. The old girl is a-gittin’ along 
in years, an’ she ain’t no companion fer 
a clever little feller like Andy. He needs 
amusin’ and somebody 
right ways o’ talkin’ an’ doin’, better ’an 
aman kin. Nobody but an old Indian 
woman to talk to, exceptin’ when I kin 
take a jaht home now an’ then. Poor 
delicate, sickly little chap. It looks like 
the Almighty aint’ done jest fair by 
him.” 


He broke off abruptly and dashed 


to learn him 


his toil-hardened hand across his eyes. 

“Gol-darn this here desert sand,” he 
muttered savagely. “It gits into a fel- 
ler’s eyes wuss’en pizen. Thank the 
Lord I’ve done with sand hills fer a 
spell, an’ am bound straight fer the 


- promised land, where roses bloom, with 


Andy a-setting’ under ’em, awatching fer 
his good-fer-nothin’ dad. A good supper, 
too, an’ a pipe by the fire. They ain’t 
nuthin’ like home. 

“But ’tother life has its fascination, 
though, blamed if it don’t. There’s 
somethin’ in that wonderful, silent de- 
sert that grows on a feller, an’ he gits to 
hankerin’ fer it, if he’s long away. It’s 
like a thing alive. Now sence I’ve been 
mining back yonder in them bleak hills 
they don’t seem desolate no more. I 
swear I actly miss ’em; only fer Andy 
I’d stay there year in an’ year out 
till I made my pile, an’ then, by gum! 
I bel’ve I’d jest settle there as a stiddy 
proposition.” 

He rode on for a few rods in silence 
before he continued. 

“Not that I’ve anything to complain 
of now. I’ve made wages, an’ good 
wages, an’ the prospect is flatterin’ fer 
a big haul fer the boy by the time he 
needs it. Then there’s the little ranch 
ahead that ain’t likely to run away—on 
the very edge of the desert, yit as fer- . 
tile land as a man needs. There’s a 
livin’ on it any day.” 

“By jingo!” he ejaculated, breaking 
off abruptly in his ruminating. ‘‘There’s 
the little kid, fer certain! Watchin’ fer 
me jest as I thought he would be. Lord 
love the little chap; I wisht his mother 
had lived to see him!” 

There was a tremor in his voice, a 
minor strain mingled with its sudden 
joy, as drawing nearer he discerned a 
childish figure standing in the doorway 
of the cabin under the clambering roses 
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and honeysuckles that half hid it. The 
-last rays of the gorgeous sunset rested 
caressingly upon the shining head, and 
even at that distance the man’s keen 
eyes could see the glad smile of wel- 
come that transfigured the wan little 
face into almost unearthly beauty. 


“By gum! A-walttchin’ fer me—God 


bless the little feller!” cried M’ose, de- 
lightedly. 

He touched his spurs with quick impa- 
tience to his pony’s flanks and urged 
him to a gallop, for a thin, childish 
hand was waving a gay welcome, and 
a shrill little voice was shouting joy- 
fully: 

“Daddy! daddy! You comed fer 
Christmas, didn’t you, daddy?” 

Mose reined up at the door, and, leap- 
ing from the pony’s back, had the fragile 
figure in his arms almost before his 
feet had touched the ground, while the 
pony walked contentedly off toward the 
stable. 

“Come home fer Christmas!” he cried 
cheerfully. “Fer certain, Andy. I 
wouldn’t miss old Santy Claus fer any- 
thing! You ain’t no wuss, air you, lit- 
tle feller—no wuss ’an when I left home? 
Your a-comin’ on all right an’ gayly like, 


ain’t you, honey?” He held the _ child. 


away from him and scanned the pale 
little face with brooding tenderness. 
“You’re a-growin’ like snuff, now-a-days, 
ain’t you, Andy?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Growin’ like snuff!” repeated Andy 
in his high, clear treble. 

Mose lifted him to his broad shoulder 
and carried him shouting with glee into 
the house. 


Since the day he was born, seven . 


years before, Mose Anderson’s only 
child—little Andy—had been a hopeless 
cripple. Lonely and oftentimes full of 
suffering his short life had been, and to 
add to its pathos, he had never known 
a mother’s love, for his young mother 
had given her life for his. She had 
died with a smile on her lips, and Mose 
had learned then what a sublime thing 
is love, something which many a wiser 
man has gone through life without learn- 
ing. 

He had dug her grave himself by the 
side of the cabin under the shadow of 


the tall eucalyptus, and had buried her 
there by the little home she had blest 
and made happy, and, taking his mother- 
less baby in his arms, with big sobs 
shaking his powerful shoulders and chok- 
ing his voice, had vowed that, unworthy 


_as he was of such a sublime sacrifice of 


love, he would show his undying grati- 
tude by raising their boy as Katy would 
have wished him raised. Since then 
life had held for him only his son. 

For seven years he had been loyal to 
his child’s dead mother. Uncultured 
and rough of manner and speech though 
he was, he possessed a simple grandeur 
of soul a more brilliant man might well 


have envied, and he felt there were some 


things which may not be forgotten; and 
if, in his lonely life and the heart-hunger 
of starved affection, he found himself 
longing for a woman’s gentle compan- 
ionship, or discovered his thoughts stray- 
ing toward a fair face and a pair of gen- 
tle brown eyes, that during the last six 
months had dawned upon the horizon of 
his life, he turned resolutely away from 
temptation, with a sort of dumb shame. 
If he were conscious of a thrill of joy 
when those clear, soft eyes had met his 
own in frank liking that seemed almost 
encouragement, he was conscious of as 
keen a pang following his involuntary 
joy as if he had done injury to the dead, 
whose life had been given unmurmur- 
ingly for love of him. 

It was a hard battle the big, loyal, 
lonely man had fought, always with the 
same result—his life belonged to Katy; 


it had been bought with a price. 


After supper on the evening of Mose’s 
return, old Nita cleared away the dishes 
and then went off to bed. But Mose and 
Andy did not think of sleep yet. There 
was too much to talk about. A look of 
unutterable happiness rested upon the 
child’s face—it was heaven to him when 
Daddy was at home. He sat on his 
father’s knee, while the latter smoked 
his pipe before the open fire, and 
stretched his stalwart length out to the 
warmth of the burning eucalyptus logs, 
for the evenings were chilly. 

Having finished his pipe, Mose laid 
it upon the shelf over the fire place, 
and drew Andy’s bright head against 
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his shoulders. 

“Glad ter see pap, son?” he asked ten- 
derly. 

“Yes, daddy.” 

Only two words, but they held unutter- 
able contentment, and Andy’s thin little 
arms stole confidingly around his father’s 
neck. | 

Mose uttered a low laugh. 

“T’ll bet now, you’ve plumb forgot that 
day ater to-morror is Christmas!” he 
said, banteringly. 

“No, daddy, I aint’ forgot,’ said Andy, 
soberly. 

“Nope? Wall, that’s queer—what’s 
a little kid want with Christmas doins’, 
I'd admire to know? I ’low now, you 
air layin’ in fer a cart load of goodies 
an’ jim-cracks, aigh?’’ 

Andy’s face brightened up in sudden 
hope, a wistful light flashed into the 
sweet blue eyes, lifted eagerly to Mose’s 
beaming face. 

“Daddy,” he said, earnestly, “if you 
see Santy tell him I don’t want goodies, 
please——’”’ 

“Aigh? Don’t want goodies?” cried 
Mose, in great astonishment. ‘Why, 
Andy, you ain’t goin’ to have a sickness, 
air you? Nat want goodies—wall, I'll 
swan!” 

“No, daddy, please,” said Andy, tremu- 
lously, his eager little face flushed with 
earnestness. “I don’t want goodies, but 
I hope—oh, I do hope Santa Claus will 
bring me a mother!” 

“Eh——!” said Mose, and said no 
other word. The clock ticked away the 
moments, and still he did not break the 
silence. Andy’s mouth had a grieved 
droop, and began to quiver. He was bit- 
terly disappointed. He made one more 
effort. 

“A—a—mother, daddy,” he said, tim- 
idly, “like the little boy had—at the 
house—where we et dinner in the town.” 

A deep pain tugged fiercely at Mose’s 
heart; he bowed his head against the 
shining head resting upon his shoulders. 

“Andy,” he said, huskily, “the good 
God never gives little fellers but one 
mother. Moth—mothers is hard to git, 
Andy—an’—an’ your mother is a angel 
in heaven, like I’ve told you a heap of 
times—an’ we’ve set by her grave to- 
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gether, son.” 

“But, daddy ” There was a sob 
in the cnildish voice, choked braveiy 
back—‘‘couldn’t I—have—a make-believe 
moitiner—till I go to mine?” 

“A make-believe mother?” 
Mose, slowly. 

“Yes, daddy, dear. A play mother. 
It’s so lonesome—an’—I ache inside of 
me.” The pathetic little voice was like 


repeated 


_a stab to Mose’s heart. 


“Why, sonny, don’t daddy count fer 
nuthing’? I try to make my little feller 
happy.” 

“But, daddy,” Andy’s moist little hand 
patted Mose’s rough cheek comfortingly 
—“‘when you air gone it’s—it’s so lone- 
some, an’ I ache so inside ’thout any- 
body that—I—I cry in the nights, daddy; 
it aches so inside of me. I do want | 


Santy to bring me a play-mother, daddy 


dear.” 

“God!”’ said Mose, under his breath. 

He was still again so long, that he 
thought Andy had fallen asleep, but—as 
he gently turned the saddened little face 
toward him, he saw that the blue eyes 
were bright and wakeful. 

“Son,” said Mose, awkwardly, a dull 
red creeping into his swarthy face, “had 
—had you thought of—wall, anybody in 
partickler you’d like fer a—play-mother, 
had you, Andy?” 

Andy lifted his head from Mose’s 
shoulder and, sat upright in his excite- 
ment, his eyes widened with new hope. 

“Wouldn’t Santy know a good one?” 
he asked, earnestly. 

‘“‘Wall—you see, little ’un,” said Mose, 
hesitatingly, “there is some things a 
pusson don’t like to trust to old Santy— 
tnough ‘he is certainly a good-natured 
old cuss—ahem!” Mose coughed hast- 
ily. “That was a slip of the tongue, 
Andy; I hope you won’t never say cuss- 
words, son,” he added sternly, “’cause 
it is only tarnal low-down fellers ‘at 


does.” He was silent again for a mo- 
ment, while the child waited expect- 
antly. 

“Andy, do you remember seein’ a 


beautiful lady where we et at the hotel, 
when I took you to the town?” he asked 
with some embarrassment; “a young 
lady with brown eyes an’ wavy hair an’ 
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roses in her cheeks; she came an’ took 
your little paw in her white hand an’ 
asked you if you was sick, an’ I told you 
she was a-teachin’ the little kids in the 
town? A beautiful lady, Andy, that talks 
out of a grammar book an’ has such 
dainty ways it strikes a main clean 
dumb.” 

“I ’member her daddy!” cried Andy, 
in shrill delight. 

“Now spozen,” said Mose, growing red- 
der with every word. ‘“‘Now spozen she 
keered to be a Christmas gift to a great, 
hulkin’, awkward, good-fer-nuthin’— 
that is, I mean ” stammered Mose, 
getting hopelessly mixed, “to a little yal- 
ler-haired, delicate kid what is hankerin’ 
fer a Christmas gift as answers that 
description ”? 

“Oh, daddy!” cried Andy, clasping his 
small hands ecstatically. “Daddy—do 
you ’spose she would?” 

Mose drew the eager child closely to 
him, and, bending forward, he leaned 
his elbow on his knee, and, resting his 
chin in his hand, gazed thoughtfully into 
the fire. ; 

“Andy——” he said, slowly, “do you— 
’spose she would?” 


But the shadow had not entirely lifted 
from Mose’s heart—his soul was not at 
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‘peace. Hours after Andy was asleep the 


moon looked down upon a figure kneel- 
ing by the grave under the eucalyptus 
trees. The wind swept through their 
branches with a sound like the surf, 
the moonlight lay in white flecks on the 
quiet mound where the man knelt alone. 

“Katy, noney, you see how it is,” cried 
Mose, hoarsely. “I couldn’t ever fergit 
you—you little, pale, dead mother! I 
ain’t a-fergittin’ how you died—a-lovin’ 
me in life an’ facin’ death bravely fer 


my sake. Lord God A’mighty : 


There never was anything like it, an’ 
there never will be.” 

“They ain’t nobody kin ever take your 
place, Katy,” murmured Mose, brokenly. 


“An’ no good woman would want to, but 


they is some one—who is good an’ true 
an’ who kin make my life an’ our little 
lad’s brighter an’ happier—an’—an’ the 
little kid’s asked fer her. God knows 
I don’t want to grieve you, honey—if 
you could only give me a sign, dear!” 
said Mose, pleadingly, weeping as he had 
not wept even when Katy died. 

Whether a sign was given to him or 
not is known only to Mose Anderson and 
his Maker. But, Kneeling there in the 
silence of the night, a deep peace stole 
into his soul, and upon him fell a great 
calm that was like a benediction. 


CONSTANCY. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


To give to thee a last fine word of praise 
At this dark moment of my love’s undoing; 
To speak thee well all down the bitter days 
That follow slow upon a fruitless wooing. 


To think of thee as one set high apart, 

A changeless star within my night of sorrow, 
And feel thy light fall on my turbid heart 

To lead me on and on—to life’s to-morrow! 
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HE minor key of Mr. Van Rensse- 
laer’s thoughts jarred inharmoni- 
ously with the joyous melody of 
the sunshine, flowers and butterflies. He 
drummed impatiently on the table with 
his finger-tips, and wished it would rain. 
He regretted that he had told the maid 
he would wait for his friend. Mr. Van 
Rensselaer knew that Mr. Benton had 
the reputation of always being late, but 
he had supposed the man would at least 
be on time for an appointment at his 
own house. For the third time Mr. Van 
Rensselaer gazed into the cigar holder 
which stood on the table, vainly hoping 
that he might have overlooked that lotus 
blossom which brings a man forgetful- 
ness of the worries of every day life. 
He would like to have blown away his 
unpleasant thoughts in wreaths of white 
smoke, but the holder was empty and 
also the case, which he took from his 
pocket. There was nothing for him to 


do but look out of the window and 


Sa think, and that was the most unpleas- 
s5 ant thing he could do. 


If he could only 
stop thinking he believed he could get 
in tune with the world again. The wrin- 
kles in his forehead grew deeper and 
the drumming of his fingers louder. 

He had been an idiot, he mused. There 
had been no need of quarreling with 
Helen because she thought it her duty 
to attend a meeting of the Tuesday morn- 
ing Literary Club instead of playing golf 
with him, and there was no necessity 
of ridiculing the club because it de- 
prived him of her society. It was cer- 
tainly unkind to have insinuated that 
the literary aspiration of its members 
did not reach higher than the works of 
The Duchess, and it was not surprising 
that Helen cast on him a withering 
glance which plainly said that he had 
about as much knowledge of the real 
character of the average society girl 
as a fly has of the structure of the hu- 
man body. 

“Because we enjoy having a _ good 
time,” said Helen, “is no reason why, 
twice each month, we can’t fling aside 
the gaudy garments of Dame Fashion 
and put on the somber robes of the 
followers of Minerva. We shall listen 
tc a paper on Browning at our next 
meeting, and I wish you might attend; 
it will be very instructive and _ inter- 
esting. I am sorry I can’t play golf with 
you, but we are to consider a question 
of great importance at our business 
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“*Yes, you are the first to arrive.’ ” 


meeting, and I must be present. I would 
tell you what it is, but I don’t believe 
you’d understand it.” ‘This last was ad- 
ded with a smile which had a suggestion 
of pity in it. 

“Very we..,” he had remarked, “if you 
consider your club of giggling girls of 
more importance than——” 

He was glad that Helen had defended 
her sex. He knew in his heart that he 
was unjust. Doubtless the meetings of 
this club were as impressive as those 
of the ancient Roman Senate, and prob- 
ably, as Helen affirmed, the members did 
follow Robert’s Rules of Order to the 
letter, but he was disappointed and had 
foolishly given vent to his feelings by 
slurring the club. He supposed that as 
far as Helen was concerned last evening’s 
quarrel had erased all the bright-colored 
‘chalk marks of the previous week. But 
hark! There were voices in the next 
room, probably Miss Benton, his friend’s 
sister, entertaining a morning caller. 

“Yes, you are the first to arrive. It 
is long after the hour set for the meet- 
ing, so I think the others will be here 
soon.” 
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Mr. Van Rensselaer was about to make 
himself known, when something arrested 
his footsteps and made him glad the 
sun was shining. It was only the swish 


of a silk-lined skirt, a drifting fragrance 


of violets and a voice which made him 
think of a still evening in summer when 
the sun was falling to sleep. | 
“Good morning,’ the voice said. “It 
is a pleasure to see you dear girls again. 
I know I’m late, but the members of this 
club never come on time, so I thought 
it wouldn’t make any difference. Here 
come the rest of the girls.” 
_ The murmur of many voices and the 
sound of merry laughter seemed to mock 
the man who was seeking in vain for a 
way of escape. If he jumped from the 
window he certainly would break his 
bones, but he wondered if that would not 
be preferable to facing the crowd of 
girls and Helen’s scornful eyes. Then 
it occurred to him that he might remain 
where he was until the discourse on 
Browning had been concluded and the 
members of the club had departed. He 
could then quietly leave the house and 
no one would know of his presence at 
the meeting. Besides, had not Helen 
said that she wished he could hear the 


paper? While he was debating the ques- 


tion a rap on the table sounded, and his 
heart gave a queer little twinge as the 
meeting was called to order by the voice 
he knew so well. 

Fate had decided for him. It was out 
of the question to disturb the Tuesday 
Morning Literary Club after it has once 
begun its session. He glanced anxious- 
ly about the room and seemed relieved 
when his eyes rested on a comfortable 
looking couch. He didn’t pretend to un- 
derstand Browning, so he was prepared 
for a dull time. He wished someone had 
left a newspaper in the room. 

“T am afraid,” said the President, look- 
ing doubtfully around, “that we haven’t 
a quorum.” 

“Why not omit calling the roll?’ sug- 
gested Miss Benton. “If we don’t know 
that there isn’t a quorum we surely can’t 
be blamed for transacting business.” 

“That’s a clever idea, Mary,” said the 
president. ‘‘We’ll omit the roll call, and 
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““But the paper on Browning,’ gasped 
the President.” 


listen to the minutes of the last meet- 
ing.” 

“I’m sorry, Helen, that I can’t oblige 
you,” said the recording secretary, quiet- 
ly, “but I didn’t have any paper at our 
last meeting, so I wrote the minutes 
on the fly-leaf of a library book I had 
with me, and then I forgot all about 
them and returned the book. If any of 
you girls are going to the library I wish 
you’d ask for it because I know I mis- 
spelled several words and I should be 
dreadfully mortified if anyone recognized 
my hand-writing.” 


Mr. Van Rensselaer heard the door 


open and the maid announce Miss Forbes. 
There was a commotion and a confused 
murmur in the adjoining room. Evi- 
dently the whole society, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Mathews, whom he could 
see reclining luxuriantly on a divan, 
had hurried forward to welcome the 
new comer. 

“Now, don’t be partial,’ remarked Miss 
Mathews. “The recording secretary 
doesn’t deserve a kiss, because she has 


lost the minutes. By the way, Lilian, 
we’ve just passed a motion that the 
penalty for being late is a kiss apiece 
for all members present. So begin with 
me and pass them around.” 

The president rapped on the table 
anu when order was at length restored 
she said in an impressive voice: 

“T have a matter of great importance 
and interest to bring before you.” There 
was a hush of expectancy. “We have 
been invited to join the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs.” 

“Is that all,” said Miss Forbes, the 
newcomer in a disappointed tone. “I 
thought you said it was interesting. I 
expected it was an invitation to a re- 
ception or something else that was nice.” 

“What is the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs?” asked the recording secretary. 
“Is it a temperance organization, or has 
it something to do with women’s suf- 
frage?”’ 

“T believe it is a union of all kinds of 
clubs,” volunteered the president. ‘I’m 
going to try to persuade the Euchre Club 
I belong to to join. I don’t know very 
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much about it, but Mrs. Brown thinks 
we ought to belong. She says it’s a won- 
derful organization. I think we should 
do everything to please her, because, 
you remember, she let us have _ her 
house for a reception last spring. Mrs. 
Brown says that in union there is 
strength, and—and—I am afraid I’ve for- 
gotten the rest, but she made it very 
plain to me that it would be best for 
us to join.” 

“Oh, girls,’ exclaimed the recording 


several voices. 

“TI think you are mistaken, Lilian,” 
said the President. “Mrs. Brown didn’t 
say anything about negroes, and I think 
she would have if——’” 

“TI guess I know. what I’m talking 
about. Haven’t you girls seen the head- 
lines in the newspaper, “The Color Ques- 
tion?’ I am sure that if a club joins 
the Federation it is obliged to ask at 
least one darkie to become a member.” 

‘Speaking of asking people to join, 
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“He seemed relieved when his eyes rested on a comfortable-looking couch.” 


secretary, “do you think that if we joined 
this Federation, Mrs. Brown would let 
us have her house for another party? 
I have the prettiest designs for invi- 
Aations for a Halloween party, and I 


“T don’t understand how you girls can 
consider for an instant the question of 
joining the Federation. Don’t you know 
that if you join you have to ask a negro 
to belong to your club? I think it would 
be dreadful. Just imagine——” 

“Oh, that would never do,” came from 


don’t you think it would be nice to invite 
Miss Nellie. McClure to belong to the 


Tuesday Morning Club?” asked Miss Ben- 


ton. “She told my brother the other day 
that she thought——” 

“Do you girls like her? She wears 
such queer clothes,’ remarked a girl 
who had just returned from Paris. 

“She has a mighty swell cousin, any- 
how—Mr. Leslie Van Rensselaer by 
name,” said Miss Matthews. The man in 
the next room expanded his chest and 
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buttoned up his coat. “That saying ‘Lis- 
teners never hear any good of them- 
selves’ is untrue,” he thought. 

“His name is swell. That’s one thing 
in the girl’s favor,” said the recording 
secretary. “Is he that tall, narrow man 
who rides around town in an automobile 
and wears such awfully loud clothes and 
green ties, the sight of which makes 
one seasick?” 

The tables and chairs seemed to dance 
around Mr. Van Rensselaer. If he had 
been a woman he would probably have 
fainted, for he prided himself on his 
good taste in cravats. 

“No, Julia, you are thinking of the 
wrong man,” corrected Miss Benton. 
“His clothes are not half baa. I’m sure 
you have seen him. He has red hair 
and is freckled.” 

Mr. Van Rensselaer wiped the moist- 
ure from his forehead. He had always 
thought his hair auburn and he was 
under the impression that his freckles 
were not noticeable. 

“If you girls don’t know Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer, I wish you wouldn’t talk about 
him. He’s a friend of mine, and one 
of the finest men I know,” said Helen. 

The man in the next room knew there 
was a dangerous light in the president’s 
eyes. He recognized it in the ring 
of her voice. He was glad that the 
club members had slandered him, since 
it brought Helen so bravely to his de- 


-fense. 


“Besides, the question before the 
meeting concerns neither this gentle- 
man nor his clothes, but as to whether 
or not we shall join the Federation.” 

“Well, I want you girls to understand,” 
exclaimed the recording secretary, ‘‘that 
if Nellie McClure is related to that man 
who wears the loud clothes, I will never 
consen “4 

“Oh, girls, that reminds me of the 
cutest nonsense poem about a young lady 
named Nell. Do you want to hear it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” resounded through the 
room. 

“There was a young lady named Nell, 
Who wasn’t so much of a belle, 

She’d sit on the sand 

And hold her own hand, 
And never catch on to the sell.” 


Loud applause followed the recital and 
a cry of “encore.” 

“T have an idea,’ exclaimed Miss Ben- 
ton. | 
“No,” came from all parts of the room. 

“This is a literary club,” she contin- 
ued, “and one of its rules is that part 
of each meeting be devoted to literature. 
Let’s omit the paper on Browning this 
week and discuss nonsense poetry.” 

That Miss Benton’s suggestion was re- 
ceived with approval was shown by the 
loud clapping of hands. The President 
attempted to call the meeting to order. 

“l'here is a subject under discussion,” 
she remarked. ‘“‘Does anyone make a 
motion?” 

“I move that we ask her to join,” 
said Miss Forbes. i 

“We are considering the question of 
the Federation,’ quietly remarked the 
president. “Your motion is out of order.” 

“Well, you needn’t be so cross about 
it. I only made the motion because you 
seemed so anxious to have me. If you 
don’t like my motion you can make one 
yourself.” 

A fog seemed to be enveloping Mr. Van 
Rensselaer’s brain. Try as he would, 
he was unable to follow the train of 
thought running through the meeting. 
Yet the comfortable-looking couch had 
no attraction for him. He vaguely won- 
dered if the president would make the 
motion. Nothing would have surprised 
him now. He must have misunderstood 
Helen. It could not be Robert’s Rules 
of Order they were following. 

A peal of girlish laughter interrupted 
his reflections. 

“For goodness sake, Ethel,” he heard 
some one say, “stop making those frantic 
gestures. If you want to say anything, 
say it. I’ve had my handkerchief in my 
mouth for the last five minutes and I 
should have suffocated if I had kept 
it there a second longer.” 

“I was trying to ask you if you would 
play ping-pong with me this afternoon,” 
answered a quiet appearing girl in the 
corner. “I made signs to you because 
I didn’t like to disturb the meeting.” 

“Is there any second to the motion?” 
The President had overlooked the fact 
that no motion had been made. — 
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“Yes, I second it,” came from a dozen 
voices. 

“It has been moved and seconded that 
the Tuesday Morning Literary Club join 
the Federation of——” 

“Before you vote on this aici may 
I make a few remarks?” asked a demure 
and dignified girl, who arose and waited 
for the recognition of the president. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer drew a long breath 
of relief. There was at least one girl 
among these disciples of Minerva who 
understood this subject of Federation. 
She would put the matter clearly and 
concisely before the club and the mem- 


‘Coward!’ she exclaimed.” 


bers would be able to vote intelligently. 
Through the crack in the door the man 
could see her, quietly waiting for per- 
mission to speak. 

“Miss President, ladies and gentle- 
men.” The man started; had he been 
discovered? “I mean, just ladies,” she 
corrected herself. “I wish to invite the 
members of the Tuesday Morning Liter- 
ary Club to a garden party at my home 
one week from to-day.” 

“How perfectly lovely! Of course we’ll 

39 


come!” was the eager response. 

“All except Florence. I’ll decline for 
her. It would really be too much exer- 
tion for——” Miss Benton’s sentence 
ended in a smothered cry as a pillow was 
hurled in her direction. 

“Don’t you care, Flo. I'll send an ac- 
ceptance for you,’ consoled the record- 
ing secretary. “There are sure to be 
dandy refreshments, and you wouldn’t 
want to miss——” The same punishment 
was meeted out to the second offender. 

“Girls,” exclaimed Miss Forbes, jump- 
ing up from the floor, where she had | 
seated herself after the manner of the 
Japanese. “It’s half after twelve and 
I'm expected at a one o’clock luncheon. 
I’m sorry to leave you, but I must go.” 

“If it’s as late as that, I guess we’ll 
all have to go.” The members of the 
club began to put on their wraps. 

“But the paper on See. gasped 
the President. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you,” Miss Forbes 
interrupted, “that Alice Dinsmore sent 
word that the reading of one of Brown- 
ing’s poems gave her such a headache 
that she was obliged to go to bed, and 
hasn’t been able to sit up since. So of 
course she couldn’t write the paper. 
Good-bye, you dear little President. You 
don’t mind if we hurry off and leave 
you, do you?” 

Helen’s eyes wandered despairingly 


around until they rested on the doorway 


of the next room. Then she raised her 
head proudly and an angry flush dyed 
her cheeks. Mr. Van Rensselaer could 
not look at her eyes.. He felt as if a 
flint were being struck in his presence. 

“Coward!” she exclaimed. ‘So you 
thought you would verify your state- 
ment of last evening by concealing your- 
self during our meeting. No; don’t 
speak to me,” as he tried to make an 
explanation. “You have played the part 
of a craven. You wait until I am alone 
and then you come to taunt me with 
the shortcomings of my sex. Did you 
hear it all?” she cried, leaning eagerly 
toward him. “About the red hair—and 
—and——”’ 

“Yes, I heard it all,” said the man, 
quietly, “about the red hair and also 
your brave defense of me. I thank you 
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for what you said. I confess that I have 
been an uninvited guest at your meet- 
ing, but I was an unwilling one. Never- 
theless, I assure you that I have found 
it both instructive and interesting. I 
only wish that you had given your con- 
sent to that discussion of nonsense 
poetry.” There was a danger signal in 
Helen’s eyes. “I—I assure you, Helen, 
my presence here was not premeditated. 
It is indeed as unexpected to me as 
to you.” 

“I might believe you,’ Helen replied, 
meditatively, “if you hadn’t said such 
horrid things about the club last even- 


“The minutes of the last meeting have — 
been lost,” remarked the man calmly. 

“You forget, Mr. Van Rensselaer, that 
there were two copies of those min- 
utes. Mine are still in existence,” re- 
plied Helen stiffly. 

“IT move that all copies of the minutes 
of the last meeting be destroyed,” per- 
sisted Mr. Van Rensselaer. 

“There is no second. Your motion 
is lost,” Helen replied. 

“T second the motion,’ came a voice 
from the hall. “I forgot my jacket, so 
came back after it. If you will put the 
question, Helen, I think you’ll find the 
ayes have it.” 


CURRENT BOOKS 


REVIEWED BY GRACE LUCE IRWIN 


To tell the simple 


A Prairie Child’s story of a child’s 
Biography. life simply is 

what Eleanor 

Gates has charmingly succeeded in do- 
ing in her book, “The Biography of a 
Prairie Girl.” She had, to be sure, un- 
hackneyed surroundings to tell about— 
the Indian-infested, cowboy-blessed, free 
outdoor life of the Western plains—but 
interest in the life of wild animals or 
pets, enjoyment in the exhilarating beau- 
ties of nature are as old as the language. 
Miss Gates, by realistic, humorous, un- 


affected touches, makes us know beyond 


forgetting, and love beyond criticism, 
the bare-foot, yellow-haired little girl she 
draws, and the faithful, manly “big 
brothers.” The little girl at the early 
age of four is tied on a horse in order to 
drive cattle off the fields, and the “big 
brothers” from earliest boyhood have 


| gained courage and vigor from warring 


with the unleashed forces of nature about 
their prairie ranch. The descriptions 
Miss Gates gives us, of such aspects 
ef nature, are particularly good. This, 


from the race with a prairie fire, is one 
of the best: 

“The line of flying animals had now 
crossed the farm. The blaze seemed to 
be at the very flanks of the herd, licking 
up the dry weeds and grass from under 
their speeding feet. The biggest brother 
groaned as his eye swept the oncoming 
panic. * * * A bare three miles ahead 
lay the meadow, beyond which was the 
town and safety. The thundering host 
behind, at the rate it was coming, would 
catch them while they were crossing the 
wide basin, where the dropsied grass 
and blue joint were higher than the wild 
hay on the prairie about. There the 
herd would have to increase its running 
to escape the swifter-going fire; hence, 
there lay the greatest peril to the big- 
gest brother and the little girl. In a 
few minutes the animals heading the 
rout were out of sight in the draw 
crossed a little while before by the buck- 
board. The fire followed them, creeping — 
slowly down the farther hillside, where 
the growth was poor; but when it as well 
as the stock disappeared in the bottom, 
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where the grass stood -thick and tall, 
the narrow ravine top vomited smoke and 
flame iike the mouth of a crater. 

“In a terribly short space the stampede 
rushed up the bench and came on, a 
dense mass, horning and shouldering 
wildly.” 

The purity. of diction and the aptly 
turned phrases are refreshing qualities. 
Miss Gates has written one of the suc- 
cessful books of the year. 

Published by The Century Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


Miss Mary Chol- 
Stories of mondelay is one 
Superlative Finish. of the best of mod- 
ern novelists. Her 
plots are particularly dramatic and signi- 
cant, yet so restrained is her style, so 
correct her diction, that her books could 
in no way be called sensational. We 
have here her “Moth and Rust,” an at- 
tractive volume, containing four short 
stories of superlative quality. The first 
story, which entitles the book, is the 
longest and best, being a marvel of 
construction, character building, and dra- 
matic situation. Lady Anne Varney, one 
of the heroines, is a wonderfully fine 
woman, while Janet Black, poor, stupid, 
beautiful Janet, is equally interesting. 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., Price, 
$1.50. 


Jack London’s long 

The Kipling of novel, “A Daughter 
The Klondike. of the Snows,” {is 

. brought out by the 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. It 
is of course a story of the Klondike, 
containing many of the same elements 
which have made his numerous collec- 
tions of short tales so popular. _ It 
is about Frona Welse, the vigorous and 
handsome daughter of Jacob Welse, a 
giant trader of Dawson, and also about 
the two men who were her lovers, Vance 
Corliss, and the craven-hearted Gregory 
St. Vincent. But outside and around 
these swirls the strenuous, hard, glitter- 
ing, sordid, wild lire of the mining camps. 
It is the best picture Mr. London has 
- yet drawn of them, perhaps because it 
is the largest canvass. The book is full 
of thrilling situations, fascinatingly pic- 
turesque figures, all made real and vivid, 


true not only to the artistic sense, but 
to a deep knowledge of the heart of 
humanity. The underlying philosophy 
is optimistic because it concerns only 
the present one’s life, and the perpet- 
ual compensation of mere living. Price, 
$1.50. 


“The Children 
Dainty Stories with of the Thorny- 
Dainty Pictures. wreath” is a 
very pleasing 
book in every way. Its covers are taste- 
ful—in a oright blue cloth, with gold 
figures and lettering. All through it are 
the most exquisite illustrations, full page 
and marginal drawings—all of children, 
by the well known artist, Miss Marion 
Holden. Her child pictures are quaint 
and inimitable. They have decorated 
every page of the book in the most 
charming way. The stories themselves, 
six in number, beside the introduction, 
are by Miss Gertrude Le Page, and they 
are not only quaint and amusing, they 
are beautiful and touching. Each is 
about some child or children in the hos- 
pital, culled in an artistic spirit, from 
Miss La Page’s rich experiences among 
them as professional nurse. And we are 
at a loss to say which we prefer to read, 
of little Ah Quoi, who wished so eagerly 
to be American, of little Louis who long- 
ed for a visitor “all to himself,” “An- 
other Saint Elizabeth,” “Maurice,” of a 
“Fairy Story that Came True,” or of 
“The Runaway.” All are delicate, true, 
realistic and tender, with both humor 
and pathos. All have something to be 
proud of in this attractive book—the 
publishers, the author and the illustrator. 
It should be remembered that the pro- 
ceeds of its sale are to be given to the 
Children’s Hospital. 
Elder & Shepard, San Francisco, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $1.50. 


Lack of space this 

Dr. Jordan’s month forbids me to give 
Philosophy. the extended comment 
which such an important 

book as Dr. David Starr Jordan’s “The 
Philosophy of Despair” seems to demand. 
The most affirmative dicta he has yet 
given (who is not noted for negative 
qualities when it comes to public ut- 
terance) are contained in this attack 
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of his upon “The Philosophy of Despair.” 
It is likely to be .the book by which 
Dr. Jordan will be known as a thinker 
and analyst of social conditions of his 
age. It contains his most advanced 
thought, and evinces the keenest insight 
which he has yet shown. The lines of 
the dedicatory poem remind one much 
in diction and spirit of one of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s. “Though the meaning 
of time, space, existence lies beyond our 
reach,” says Dr. Jordan, “yet some sort 
of solution of the infinite problem the 
human heart demands. We find in life 
a power for action, limited though this 
power may be. Life is action; and ac- 
tion is impossible if devoid of motive 
or hope.” And elsewhere: “Thoreau 
says that ‘there is no hope for you unless 
this bit of sod under your feet is the 
sweetest to you in the world—in any 
world.’ Why not? Nowhere is the sky 
so blue, the grass so green, the sunshine 
so bright, the shade so welcome, as right 


here, now, to-day. No other blue sky, nor 


bright sunshine nor welcome shade ex- 
ists for you. Other skies are bright to 
other men. They have been bright in the 
past and so will they be again, but yours 
are here and now. To-day is your day 
and mine, the only aay in which we play 
our part.” 

He quotes in 
lines: 


closing Tennyson’s 


“I falter when I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weignat of cares, 
Upon the world’s great altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


Published by Elder & Shepard, San 
Francisco. Price, 75 cents, or in flexible 
suede, $1.50. 

“The Romance of 
the Common- 
place”” is a small 
book of clever essays by Mr. Gelett Bur- 
gess, issued this month by Elder & Shep- 
ard. As is said in the introduction: “My 
nonsense gave, I conceit myself, no clue 
by which my real self might be discover- 
ed. My fiction I have been held somewhat 
responsible for, but escape for the story 
teller is always easy. Even in poetry a 
man may so cloak himself in metaphor 


Bengesian Essays. 


Overland Monthly. 


that he may hope to be well enough dis- 
guised. But the essay is the most com- 
promising form of literature possible, 
and even such filmy confidences and 
trivial gaieties as these write me down 
for what I am.” Whicn is evidently con- 
sidered sufficient motive for a book of 
essays. The name, I think a misnomer, 
as Mr. Burgess, instead of pointing out 
to us possibilities of romance in the 
“commonplace,” tries to prove continu- 
airy that only eccentricity or deviation 
from the usual, is amusing. He writes 
entertainingly of “Dining Out,’ “The 
Sense of Humor,” “The Use of Fools,” 
“Getting Acquainted,” ‘Absolute Age,” 
“A Defense of Slang,” “The Science of 
Flattery,”’ and about twenty allied sub- 
jects, the light philosophy underlying all 
endeavoring to prove that it is only pos- 
sible to enjoy life by playing at it light- 
ly aS a game. 

“Whetner one uses one’s. skill on 
thrones or women, swords or pens, gold 
or fame, the game’s the thing.” 

Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Frederick Lawrence Knowles has 
filled a long-felt want by his compilation, 
“A Treasury of Humorous Poetry,” 
which is a handsome volume, and very 
complete. It is dedicated to Mark Twain. 
Published by Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 

The Macmillan Company have out an 
attractive book, “Old English Ballads,’” 
beautifully illustrated with decorative 
drawings by George Wharton Edwards. 
The introduction is by Hamlin Wright 
Mabic. 

A book of charming poems, lyrical in - 
quality, is “When the Birds Go North 
Again,” by the well known poet, Ella 
Higginson. All the pages bear a cheer- 
ful, delicate and tender philosophy. Mac- 
millan & Co., New York, publishers. 
Price, $1.25. | 

“A Little Captive Lad,’ also issued by 
the Macmillan Company, is an interest- 
ing tale by Beulah Marie Dix. Cover de- 
sign is attractive, print large and illus- 
trations by Will Grefe. 

Price, $1.50. 

“The Adventures of Torqua” is a book 
for youths by Charles Frederick Holder, 
issued by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. It 
is a tale of olden times, without a dull 


page. 
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The Outlook Company, New York, has 
republished in attractive book form the 
dozen papers by George Kennan, on the 
eruption of Mt. Pelee. It is called sim- 
ply “Pelee.” Illustrated by photographs 
by the author and drawings by George 
Varian. 


Price, $1.50. 

We have an exhaustive and interesting 
book in “The Poetry of Robert Browning,”’ 
by Stopford A. Brooke, M. A., which is 
brought out by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
publishers, New York. Price, $1.50. 

“Kuloskap: The Master” is the odd 
name of a book, containing translations 
of Algonquin or Indian poems, done by 
Charles Godfrey Leland (of Harvard) and 
John .Dyneley Prince (of John’s Hop- 
kins.) Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. Price, $2. — 


“A Prophet of the Real,” the name of 
an immensely interesting modern novel 
by Esther Miller. It is above the aver- 
age in plot, characterization and style. 
It you don’t read it you are missing a 
very interesting and powerful love story. 
Published by J. F. Taylor & Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


I give herewith a brief 
Mr. Morgan. sketch from the pen 
Shepard’s of Mr. Morgan Shep- 

Appreciation ard anent Mrs. Kath- 

of “Wayfarers.” erine Hooker’s beauti- 
: ful and_ successful 
book, .““Wayfarers in Italy”: 

Before Katherine Hooker wrote ‘“Way- 
farers in Italy” doubtless the common 
opinion was that a book of travel in that 
country would meet but a luke-warm 
reception. With some indifference we Said 
“Italy is done to death, the field is ex- 
hausted by such writers as Symonds, 
Howells and Hewlitt. What new note 
‘is there to strike, where lie fresh mead- 
ows of fancy?” 


“March was in ‘full possession of the 


Riviera—at Hyeries and Mentone the 
days were warm and mild and daffodils 
were showing their delicate faces. We 
crossed the boundary of Italy.” The first 
lines of ‘‘Wayfarers” seem like a soft 
but firm hand that leads us without our 
knowing we are being led into the very 
spirit of the land. Are we indifferent, 
or is apathy like a cloak upon us? Then 


does the charm and a breath of spring 
in these lines lure us to look, and win 
us to listen. With unhurried steps we are 
led “On the Lombard Plain.” Lying be- 
fore us are details before unnoticed. Color 
form and humanity are ali new pictures, 
exquisitely painted by a woman of deli- 
cacy, sympathy and refinement. 


Unbalanced enthusiasm finds no place 
in this book, but rather the much puri- 
fied expression of a mind stored with 
knowledge, which touches and enlight- 
ens each step along the way. Italy be- 
comes a real country. We are not 
absorbed in the book before us, rather 
do we tread the actual soil. This gift 
of narrative is remarkable. 


The first pages of this unusual book 
impresses us with the thought that Mrs. 
Hooker’s first desire is to make us see 
Italy as it is—and then to lead us to 
love the fair land of wonderful tradi- 
tion and unique beauty. In this she suc- 
ceeds—her very sincerity and charm- 
ing, refined simplicity wins ‘a waiting 
heart and holds even the _ laggard’s 


_ fancy. 


‘“Wayfarers” is a book that will live. 
It is a structure unique. It is a book 
which will kindly convert many a Ssus- 
picious “practical.” As a valuable guide 


to Italy we cannot imagine any work 


more complete or so abounding in fine 
suggestions. We are to plan to-day a 
journey to the lan. of Katherine Hooker’s 
picturing, we would follow step by step 
the footprints of the ‘‘Wayfarers.” We 
should urst see with her eyes to learn 
what our eyes would add to our happi- 
ness. Florence is a fair reality—‘‘the 
return to her is a keen delight. Simply 
to tread her streets, to stand upon her 
bridges, gives a thrill so moving that 
tears are not far from the surface. To 


explain a statement thus verging on 


the sentimental, to analyze the charm 
that is so consummate and at the same 
time to avoid emotional exaggeration, 
would not be easy.” Katherine Hooker 
has found the beautiful border where 
tender, respecting sentiment lies, but 
but never once in her narrative, so full 
of love, are we for an instant cloyed by 
sweetness. 


“Driving Through Tuscany,” “April in 
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the Marches,” “In the Abruzzi,” and ‘‘Ro- 
man Excursions” are some of the chapter 
headings. “The Heart of Nubria’” is 
another chapter. Here is caught the 
sweet song of the nightingale. ‘Had not 
the nightingale been called plaintive, 
heart moving, the interpreter of Lovers 
and of the Night? This little minstrel 
had known the joys but not the pangs 
of love; had heard what Night says to 
the blissful but not the tortured. Melan- 
choly had never been an inmate of his 
soft breast.” The boox blossoms with 
poetry. 

At Lake Thasimento, we are touched 
to our very soul by an exquisitely pa- 
thetic story of “Two Old Fishermen.” 
This chapter alone sparkles with the 
brilliance of pearls—or tears. “Then said 
the aged man, ‘Signorina, you are wise. 


You have been educated and are learned. | 


We cannot even read; we are poor and 
ignorant. Tell us, you who can un- 
derstand these things, why is it that 
there is this great difference in the lot of 
us human creatures? They tell us God 
is good—then why are you rich and at 
ease, while we live ihe life of a dog?’ 


Overland Monthly. 


‘Una Vitadi cane?’ Alas! and alas! 
The questions of all questions, the crown- 
ing perplexity of this unfathomable 
world was tormenting those simple, hum- 
ble souls, just as it has and ever will 
the wisest of us. Who can answer it?” 


We may not enter with any complete- 
ness upon detailed description of ‘““Way- 
farers,” nor is that needed. These words 
are merely the expressions of a convert. 
The work upon it, however, may not be 
overlooked—as a piece of book-making it 
stands pre-eminent. This beauty is chiefly 
due to the rare illustrations so lavishly 
used. They are from photographs made 
by Miss Marian Hooker (Katherine 
Hooker’s daughter and companion Way- 
farer.) We cannot conceive of more 
beautiful pictorial results than she has 
given. The pictures are faithful studies 
and unhackneyed. 3 

Many of the subjects were entirely un- 
known to us, some we knew but never 
as Miss Hooker interprets them. 


Published by 
New York. 


“Wayfarers in Italy.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Price, $3. 


Up Mount Hamilton on a Motor Cycle 


By H. WALTER BURR 


(Copyright, 1902, by the author). 


ODERN invention is rapidly de- 
M priving mythical and legendary 

stories of their interest by mak- 
ing it possible for present-day men 
to easily surpass the wildest feats known 
to the heroes of old. The speed element 
is not a factor peculiarly incident to 
our present civilization. The slowness 
of natural methods of locomotion has 
been recognized by every age and con- 
dition, along with the possibility of in- 
creasing the rapidity of travel. Impressed 
with this fact, the ancients gave to their 
deity the attributes of fleetness, and 
whether it was Hermes who flew about 


under the sunny Grecian skies, or Mer- 
cury who carried the divine messages 
for the Roman favorites—or by what- 
ever name the god of speed was known, 
he had a necessary existence in the 
heathen mind. When the fable writer 
found that he must remove Bellerephon 
over a ‘great distance in a very short 
space of time, he invented Pegasus, the 
winged horse, and seated upon this fleet 
animal the brave youth made his way 
on his long and perilous journey in an 
incredibly short time. 

Primitive legends are prophetic of fu- 
ture realizations. Given in the human 
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Up Mount Hamilton 


mind the admiration for speed, recent 
developments in motor vehicles need 
not be considered other than a natural 
sequence. Nearest to fulfilling the pro- 
phecies of mythology in giving speed to 
the individual traveler, and transporting 
him to inaccessible heights, is the motor 
bicycle. Mounted on this steed he con- 
signs to oblivion the ancient worthies 
who were noted for their swift and peril- 
ous journeys. Pheidippides is behind in 
the race; Paul Revere has scarcely more 
than mounted; and Sheridan is still 
twenty miles away—when the motor 
wheel arrives. 

Along with others, I inherited the 
speed craze, and although a novice with 
‘ the motor wheel, the opportunity to ride 
one to Lick Observatory on the summit 
of Mount Hamilton, was much to my Lk- 
ing. Zest and interest were added to 
the prospective trip when those familiar 
with the conditions urged that it was 
impossible of accomplishment. The 
machine used was a California product, 
chosen because of its special adaptability 
for such a test. Contrary to the general 
impression, the motor wheel is a simple 
device, and the only requirement in 


“Laughing at my doubts, she plunged 
through the dust and rolléd up the 
grade.” 
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running it successfully is an ordinary 
store of common sense. The entire 
weight of the wheel used was about 
seventy-five pounds, with the one-and- 
one-quarter horse power engine, the 
gasoline tank and the carbureter all in- 
side the diamond frame. Fill your tank 
with gasoline, start the mixture in tae 
carbureter, see that your machine is 
in proper condition—and you are ready 
to go. Mount, start the wheel with a 
couple of revolutions of the _ pedals, 
press the switch plug, and fly away at 
a speed of from five to twenty-five miles 
an hour at your own discretion. 

The fifty mile trip from San Francisco 
to San Jose was a mere pleasure jaunt. 
To one accustomed to work his passage 
on an ordinary wheel it is like being 
transported to the seventh heaven to 
sit quietly astride the machine and be 
carried over the level and up the 
grades without putting forth the least 
effort. Do you wish to hasten by yon- 
der slow-moving scavenger wagon? 
Throw the power on full force, and soon 
you are past with scarcely an unpleas- 
ant sensation. Soon the beautiful bay 
to the left attracts the attention, and 


one has the desire to linger beneath the 


picturesque trees that border the road 
on either side, and enjoy the scenery. 
Slow down to the rate of five miles an 
hour, and as you glide along without care 
or exertion, drink in the beauties of that 
fairy land that stretches all the way from 
Millbrae to San Jose. An automobile 
appears in the distance headed the 
same way, but the little engine is equal 
to every emergency, the wheel is soon 
past it, and ere long the automobile is 
left out of sight in the rear. A wheel- 
man of the old school, pedaling his life 
out on every little incline, has a decid- 
edly tired look when the rider astride 
the more modern article shoots past him 
and is lost in the’ distance. The towns 
along the line fly by in quick succession, 
one scarcely left behind until another ap- 
pears. Children and older people open 
their eyes with wonder as the “no push- 
ee, no pullee” concern goes by, and the 
dogs that are accustomed to impede the 
progress of the wheelman miss their cal- 
culation, and land in the road to find 
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you a half a mile farther on. Such de- 
light. Such exhilaration. Only he who 
has experienced it can fully comprehend. 

Arrived at San Jose, preparations were 
made for the steeper ascent. The one 
who rides a motor-wheel must not over- 
look the fact that he is managing an en- 
gine—for the time being he is occupy- 
ing the position of an engineer. If you 
will watch a railroad engineer when his 
train pulls into a station where it is to 
lie for a short time, you will see that he 
is very particular to investigate the con- 
dition of his engine, and to make sure 
that it is prepared for the next run. No 
less care is necessary with the motor 
wheel, and the only failure ever experi- 
enced is due to this lack of attention on 
the part of the operator. You could not 
expect a vehicle of such light weight to 
go a great distance at such speed, with 
the regular explosions of the engine tak- 
ing place inside the diamond, and still 
need no attention. It is well to look to 
all the bolts and screws, to investigate 
the battery—in fact, to take a careful. sur- 
vey of the entire machine. This will insure 
a safe and happy trip without necessi- 
tating the profane coloring of the air over 
some mishap that is the result of care- 
lessness. 


After making a first acquaintance with 
the wheel; after having it carry you sev- 
eral miles, responding continually to 
your every impulse, one need not be 
ashamed to confess that he has acquired 


a genuine love for the little engine. He 


is apt to find himself personifying the 
machine, and addressing it as “old girl,” 
“little goo-goo,” or by some other name 
equally significant of good fellowship and 
affection. Neither does it dampen his 
ardor or lessen his loyalty when some 
spectator sneers and tells him he has 
“motor bugs.” The rider experiences 


in continually greater degree the true. 


man’s love for his steed. He loses sight 
of the fact that it is an inanimate thing, 


and looks ujon it as a faithful com-~ 


panion. It was with such a feeling that 
I prepared the engine for its run up the 
mountain-side. 

Some idea of the test proposed for 
the motor wheel can be gained when it 
is remembered that Lick Observatory 


is situated at an altitude of 4,443 feet, 
while San Jose is at an altitude of only 
86 feet. The entire elevation of the 
ascent to be made on a twenty-seven 
mile ride is 4357 feet, or an average of 
more than one hundred and sixty-one 
feet to the mile. However, an average 
does not give an adequate idea of the 
grades to be traversed, as a great deal 
of the time must be occupied in going 
down hills which are to be climbed again. 
In an air line the Observatory is only 
thirteen miles from San Jose, but as I 
looked at the mountain in the evening, 
I felt justified in sending the following 
postal to a friend: 

Arrived O. K. 

At San Jose. 

All went well— 

We came like Hell. 

In the morning at seven 

I started up toward Heaven. 

That start was made under auspicious 

circumstances, the faithful wheel taking 
neld as though it knew something of 
the difficult journey before it, and was 
determined to show its ability to climb 
wherever there was a trail. The ap-— 
proach to the mountain is a picturesque 


“The great white dome arises out of 
the ground so near that one is tempted 
to see if he cannot throw a pebble over | 
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drive, on either side of which is a row 
of tall trees, sometimes forming almost 
a perfect arch over the road. Further 
to the right and to the left stretch out 
the fruit ranches, the pride of Santa 
Clara County. The busy prune pickers 
stopped long enough from their work 
to call out a glad salute and wish a pros- 
perous journey. This road, which is 
called Alum Rock avenue, appears to be 
almost on a level, because of the grad- 
ual slope of the surrounding land. Hav- 
ing no level with which to compare it, 
and seeing ahead the steep ascent of the 
mountain, one does not realize that he 


is climbing one of the steepest grades on. 


the entire route. The little engine un- 
derstands the situation, and the slack- 
ened speed tells you that you are climb- 
ing a hill when you thought you were 
riding on nearly level ground. 
Now is the time for one to study to 
get the. full power out of the. engine 
without in any way impeding the pro- 
gress of the wheel. This is one of the 
“tricks of the trade” that sometimes 
puzzles the novice, and he learns the 
proper combination just as so many 
other things are learned—while experi- 
menting he happens onto it. Having 


“Turn her loose, and guide her back 
down the mountain.” 


once made the discovery, it becomes an 
instinct, and he cannot explain it to 
another—each must learn for himself. 
It is just possible that in climbing an 
extra little grade the engine may be- 
come slightly discouraged. It is not to 
be blamed, and the fault is' probably 
with the operator.. At such a time a 
round or two with the pedals, with about 
tne pressure one would use in riding 
over a plank floor, will be duly appre- 
ciated and the engine will respond read- 
ily in expressing its gratitude. 

After a few miles ride the grade be 
comes still more difficult, on account of 
the numerous sharp turns encountered. 
While riding on an apparently straight 
road, one will suddenly come to a place 
where he must turn on rather short no- 
tice and go in exacily the opposite direc- 
tion. When the citizens of Santa Clara 
County laid out this road at an expense 
of $100,000, it was for the convenience 
of stage coaches and not for the benefit 
of motor wheels; otherwise it would have 
been better had the road made a steeper 
ascent and turned fewer corners. 

On we go, upgrade, making about 
twelve miles an hour, with scarcely any 
effort. In a short time the Grand View 
House is reached. The place is well- 
named. There stretches out before the 
traveler a regular panorama, which he is 
better able to enjoy because he is not 
worn out from the journey. The moun- 
tains roll downward until they blend 
with the valleys, where the fruit groves 
extend mile after mile. Farther away 
can be seen the cities and towns that 
dot the earth like children’s play-houses, 
while still farther in the distance are 
the beautiful bay and the great ocean. 
All these grand sights of nature may be 
seen while riding along the mountain 
side. 

Soon the road begins to lead down- 
ward, and the wheel bounds forward as 
the engine feels the strain removed, 
and recognizes that it is about to be 
granted a rest. This decline leads into 
Hall’s Valley, which must be crossed 
before continuing the ascent. While 
the ride down hill is a pleasant diver- 
sion, neveretheless one rather regrets 
that having come thus near to the top 
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he must retrace his way downward, only 
to climb up on the other side. Yet the 
valley itself is not without its beauties 
of rock and tree and cliff, which well re- 
pay for the descent. After a brief ride 
beyond the valley there is another slight 
downward run to Smith’s Creek. Here 
is the place for refreshments and to 
take another inventory of the wheel. 
Everything is in good order after the 
hard climb, and one’s admiration for 
his engine reaches a high pitch. 

From Smith’s Creek it is just two 
miles in a direct line to the Observatory. 
The great white dome arises out of the 
ground so near that one is tempted to 
see if he cannot throw a pebble over it. 
But let him not congratulate himself that 
the journey is almost finished, for there 
are yet before him seven miles of the 
most circuitous road yet traveled. The 
engine seemed ready for the attempt, 
so together we rolled across the bridge 
and started to “buck the mountain.” 
The road winds in and out like the path 
of a serpent, and frequently creeps so 
close to the precipice that one can look 
over the edge hundreds of feet below, 
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and imagine himself and his wheel lying 
at the bottom in inverted order. How- 
ever, no such accident occurred, and the 
wheel was easily steered, the engine do- 
ing its work with little assistance. 
Nearer and nearer we came to the great 
white dome that is now silhouetted 
against the sky, and now hidden entirely 
from view by a projecting rock. At the 
foot of an exceptionally steep incline I 
thought, “Surely the little engine will 
not make it.” Laughing at my doubts 


- she plunged through the dust, and rolled 


up the grade as though she were en- 
joying a pleasant pastime. Round and 
round the topmost peak we spun, the cir- 
cuit narrowing down as we reached the 
summit, until finally we rolled out in 
front of the great Lick Observatory, hav- 
ing made the last and steepest run of 
seven miles in half an hour. After sur- 
veying the wonders of that noted place, 
nothing remained but to mount the faith- 
ful wheel, turn her loose, and guide her 
back down the mountain on the road 
home. 

No doubt the wild deer that still haunt 
the fastnesses of the country adjacent 


“Mounted on this steed, he consigns to oblivion the ancient worthies who 
were noted for their swift and perilous journeys.” 
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to Mount Hamilton witnessed with some 
surprise the invasion of their realm 
when the great telescope and its accom- 
panying machinery were hauled slowly 
up the mountain side and placed upon 
the very summit. Since then they have 
been accustomed to watch from a dis- 
tance the toiling mountain teams and 


the slow stage coach laboriously wend- 
ing their way upward, until the sight 
has become a familiar one. What must 
be their astonishment as they see this 
new invention gliding with ease over a 
road which others have found so diffi- 
cult, proving that wherever a wagon has 
gone a motor-cycle can go. 


A Discovery 


in Vibration 


BY Cc. H. MITCHELL 


N every age and in every country 
thousands upon thousands of people 
have sought for the Elixir of Life, 

or the Fabled Fountain, whose waters 
were supposed to have the virtues of 
restoring health and a youthful appear- 
ance. ‘lnese people thought that life 
was worth living, and that in order to 
enjoy it to its fullest extent, health 
Was necessary. Health is the basis 
of everything human; without it the 
millionaire’s hoarded wealth is a drug 
to him; the epicure cannot indulge his 
ravenous appetite, and the laborer can- 
not earn nor eat his daily bread. Hot 
springs and cold springs are recom- 
mended for the various diseases of the 


body, and from antiquity we get hot 
air baths with massage treatment. Then, 
there is the Swedish, and other move- 
ments; and after these the electric 
shocks. All of these, perhaps, have their 
uses, and partly heal the system, or ef- 
fect temporary cures, but none of them 
are thorough in treatment—they do not 
reach the brain, the seat of all trouble, 
or rather, the basis of all suffering. 

A number of useful appliances have 
been invented, but each of them has 
a specialty—one is for rheumatism, an- 
other for throat troubles, still another 
for liver troubles, etc., but not one of 
these cover the field thoroughly. And 
for the reason that no one of the in- 
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Dr. Francis King. 


ventors has grasped and mastered the’ 


proper treatment, or rather the proper 
application of the vibratory movement 
as a curative agent. By vibratory .move- 
ment I do not mean electricity, for there 
is a wide difference between them when 
applied to the human system, especially 
vibration relaxes and electricity con- 
tracts. Vibration creates a moisture, 
puts the blood into circulation by equal- 
izing it and relaxing the rigid muscles. 
Electricity dries the tissues and burns 
out the nerves and injures the system 
in many other ways, which people who 
have tried this treatment will admit. 
Furthermore, the force of electricity can- 
not be lessened or increased to a proper 
degree when applied. The weak and 
the strong, no matter what complaint, 
receive the same degree of force. The 
application of the vibratory movement 
is different. It is regulated to suit the 


condition of the person receiving it—. 


from 200 to 3,000 vibrations a minute. 
The knowledge of mechanical vibration 
is not new to the world, however. For 
many years. successful institutions have 
been established at stockholm, Baden- 
Baden, New York, and in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, in which are demonstrated 
the value of vibratory movements as 
a curative agency. These institutions 
use a large number of mechanical appli- 
ances, some of them having plants cost- 


ing $20,000. The machines are cumber- 


some, expensive, difficult to operate, and 


thus limit their use to certain centers 
and to the sanitariums. 


Vibration means rapid motion back 
and forth, especially the repeated mo- 
tion of the parts of an elastic body or 
medium. One complete movement of 
this kind from the time when the vi- 
brating particle leaves its equilibrium 
position to the time it again passes 
through that position in the same direc- 
tion is a complete vibration. Every 
impulse sends forth vibrations which 
tend to life or death. The length of 
vibratory waves determines color, as 
as it does sounds. In his work on “Har- 
monic Vibrations, or The Secret of Life,” 
Dr. King explains the theory of Vibra- 
tions, as above stated, and takes the po- 
sition that ‘all things are due to vibra- 
tion, and that these vibrations are either 
harmonic or inharmonic.” Dr. King 
carried on for years a successful pro- 
fessional practice, but owing to over: 
work was compelled to rest from mental 
labors. He was almost a physical wreck, 
for several years, but his restless brain 
finally evolved this work. It has met 
with a wide recognition and commenda- 
tion, and its sale has been extensive 
throughout the United States, and in for- 
eign countries. In this valuable scientific 
work Dr. King deals with the develop- 
ment of man on the physical, mental 
and subjective planes. He maintains 
that in order to reach the higher state 
of physical development it is neces- 
sary to cultivate the physical, mental 
and subjective man, synthetically. He 
bases all upon the law of vibration, and 
is the first to apply this law, in its 
thorough treatment by his invention of 
“King’s Vibratory Massage Mi’achine”’ 
His system is the most perfect, practi- 
cal and rational means of mechanical 
and manual massage known to the scien- 
tific world, and the machine invented by 
him gives the most thorough results of 
any now in use. It combines the vibra- 
tory treatment of all others, and reaches 
every part of the system—the brain, the 
eye, the ear, etc., and the “waves” or 
vibrations are given with an evenness 
and gentleness that gives’. pleasure 
rather than pain to the subject. He 
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holds in his book, and demonstrates 
it by his invention, that the successful 
results claimed by Christian Scientists, 
mental scientists, magnetic healers and 
the various other methods employed 
along these lines, are all due to vibra- 
tion. He also shows clearly the power 
of mind over matter, and the transmis- 
sion of this power by vibration, either 
by personal contact or through the med- 
ium of ether. He reasoned, also, that 
all physical conditions as well as men- 
tal, were the result of harmony or ad- 
justment; or inharmony or maladjust- 
ment. Or that disease was due to an 
inharmonious adjustment of the vital 
forces of the physical man. He then 
experimented with various rates of vi- 
bration in order to discover the physi- 
cal effects. The result was, the intro- 
duction of a fourth element in the p4ysi- 
cal adjustment. He saw that reflex action 
was an important factor in the develop- 
ment of either the higher or the lower 
man. This fourth element in the syn- 
thetic development of the entire man was 
the introduction of mechanical vibration. 
A number of experiments convinced him 
that all persons were subject to mechani- 
cal vibration in a peculiar manner, and 
that the results were immediately and 
invariably beneficial, if applied intelli- 
gently. Also, that these mechanical vi- 
brations produced a harmonic or inhar- 
monic effect, according to the pathologi- 
can and mental conditions, temperament, 
etc., of the individual. Thus, Dr. King 
was enabled to invent a vibratory instru- 
ment of universal applicability—capable 
of producing the vast range of desired 
effects. And what is more, with one 
brilliant conception and grand master 
stroke of inventive genius, he has over- 
turned the entire system by introducing 
the vibratory hand. By this means, 
mechanical vibration is at once elevated 
to a higher sphere and possibility than 
was ever dreamed of or thought out by 
practitioners of the Swedish movement, 
medical gymnast, or masseur. The whole 
secret of the curative powers of this 
wonderful invention may be summarized 
in a few words: “The equalizing of the 
circulation, the stirring of every organ 
into action, the cleansing out of every 
channel of the circulation, the break: 
ing down and ejection by nature of all 


waste tissue and ihe recsuilding of new 


and healthy cells, all of which is done 
in a wonderfully short space of time.” 
The old corpuscular emission, or New- 
tonian theory of light, has long since 
been abandoned for the universally ac- 
cepted theory of vibration, which was 
advanced as the agency of all phenomena 
—and now the doctrine of vibration is 
on the lips of every intelligent and pro- 
gressive person. It does and will cure 
where a cure is possible. No strong 
drugs, no nauseous mecicines or elec- 
tricity are used. It is the twentieth 
century mode cof practice. It stimulates 
the nerves and circulatory: channels to 
their proper ac.ion, it equalizes the cir- 
culation, it is a scientific method for 
the preservation restoration of 
health, it includes all the methods and 
movements of cther appliances, and more: 
it speedily and thoroughly develops every 
part of the human system; it expands 
and strengthens the lungs as nothing 
else can do; it stimulates the action of 
the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels; 
it restores the vital forces of body and 
brain; it builds up new tissues, devel- 
ops new flesh, and gives symmetry to 
the figure; it revitalizes and _ restores 
nerve energy, thus overcoming sleep- 
lessness; it removes facial lines, so an- 
noying to ladies; it cures nervousness, 


r physician’s office instrument. 
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the cause of so much ill-temper; and it 
is unexcelled in its application for deaf- 
ness, catarrh, and throat and lung trou- 
bles; it removes blackheads and moth 
patches from the face, and gives fresh- 
ness, solidity and the appearance of 
new life to the skin; headache and neu- 
ralgia are immediately relieved; and it 
removes dandruff and other impurities 
from the scalp and generates a new 
growth of hair. There is no pain to the 
subject in any of these treatments. On 
the contrary they are agreeable and 
pleasant. In short, Dr. King’s Vibratory 
Massage Machine is universal in its 
adaptability and treatment, combining, 
as above stated, every good quality pos- 
sessed by all others, and possessing otner 
new features that these do not. They 
are easy to manage, and the manner 
of self-treatment is easily learned. The 
construction of the machines are so 
simple that one can be his own masseur 
at his office or residence—a small, port 
able machine being invented for this 
special purpose. 

Dr. King’s invention is the only ma- 
chine that graduates the vibrations— 
its range is from one degree to the 
greatest, and there is a different effect 
upon the person from each degree. The 
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vibrations are lessened or increased ac- 


cording to the condition of the patient. 


With other machines the vibration is 
the same throughout the treatment. This 
gradation equalizes the system, stimu- 
lates the brain, and permeates every part 
of the body with equal force or gentle- 
ness, instead of giving the entire shock 
to one part of the body, as is the case 
with most others. This appliance is 
for all parts of the body and regulates 
every function of the body. It can be 
regulated to suit any condition of the 
human system by changing its speed. 
The faster the speed, the higher the 
rate or number of vibrations per min- 
ute, consequently the stroke is shorter. 
And the lower the speed the reverse is 
the result. | 

The method of creating vibration is by 
eccentrics—double eccentrics in the 
larger mechanics, and single eccentrics 
in the smaller instrument. By means of 
these eccentrics long or snort strokes 
are given corresponding with various 
degrees of speed. These various de- 
grees of speed are produced by means 
of an electric motor and speed regulator, 
and a combination of pulleys. Of course, 
the instrument can be and is run by 
water motor and foot power, or any mo- 
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Applying vibration through both hand terminals. 
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tive power. No electricity whatever, it 
may be again stated, is applied to the 
patient, and yet electricity is unques- 
tionably generated in the flesh of the 
person taking the treatment, for a ting- 
ling sensation is produced which perme- 
ates the entire body. It is not a “shock,” 
so much dreaded by the public, but the 
sensation is mild and delightfully pleas- 
ant. The patient is seated in a cush- 
ioned arm chair, and belts are applied 
to the limbs or around the body, the 
head, arms or the face, as the case may 
be. The eccentrics are set opposite to 
each other, and the flesh seems to be 
held firmly and rotated back and forth. 
It is in reality a massage, but a massage 
so thorough, so regular in its applica- 
tion, and so rapid in movement that no 
masseur anywhere can give, and it can 
only be given by Dr. King’s Vibratory 
Machine. 

In this treatment, no matter how vig- 
orous it may be given, there is no burn- 
ing of the flesh, nor yet any weariness 
on the part of the patient. Every or- 
gan of the body receives a most thor- 
ough manipulation, and every atom of 
the body is acted upon—internally and 
externally. This is not done by any other 
system. 

These instruments vary in size from 
the office appliance to the small portable 


for face; used also for scalp. 


‘Illustration 


machine. But all of them are easy to 
manipulate, and the manner is so sim- 
ple that its workings can be explained 
in a few minutes. The instrument is 
noiseless, easy and smooth in its move- 
ments, and is always under the control 
of the operator. They are already in use 
in offices in all schools of practice—the 
allopath, the homeopath, etc. The phy- 
sician can now send his patients to a 
skilled operator in his own office, where 
he can supervise the treatment, instead 
of sending them out as formerly to a 
masseur, where the patient sometimes 
receives a too vigorous treatment. From 
ten minutes to half an hour serves to 
give as vigorous exercise as one might 


get in half a day in walking or riding, 


and without putting forth a single ef- 
fort or the loss of any vital force. Horse- 
back riding does not give much exercise 
to the entire body, nor does it replenish 
the wasted system. Walking exercises 
the lower limbs, and perhaps to the 
detriment of other parts of the body, 
especially if it be violent, or long con- 
tinued. Gymnastics exercise certain 
limbs, develops them abnormally, and 
at the expense of the other portions of 
the body. Calesthenics exercise the 
limbs, but with great effort on the part 
of the person.. The internal organs are 
not treated. The vocal organs are very 
delicate, and can best be developed and 
cultivated by vibratory treatment, which 
requires no violent exercise, shouting, 
spouting or singing, and the straining of 
the de.:cate organs of the throat. Thus, 
this invention is a great benefit to the 
public, for health is not only ensured 
by its use, but life is lengthened. They 
are thus enabled, by the variety of ma- 
chines, to take the treatment at their 
homes or at the physician’s office. A 
number of these machines are already in 
use in the private houses of some of the 
wealthiest and most practical business 
men in San Francisco; also, in physi- 
cians’ offices and in barber shops. 

A most valuable feature in this inven- 
tion is that the operator has practi- 
cally nothing to do in giving the belt 
effects—the belts are placed in position 
around the body or the limbs, the ma- 
chine is set in motion, and that’s all— 
the appliance does the work. Where the 
hand is used in manipulation, a small 
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brush-like instrument is fitted to the 
hand and passed over the body. There 
is no exhaustion of vital force in the 
manipulation, but on the contrary it im- 
parts a remarkable increase of vitality 
to the operator, so that instead of being 
exhausted after giving the treatment, he 
is really refreshed. 


When delicate vibration is applied, the 
balls of the fingers are called into requi- 
sition. The most perfect and delicate 
work is done on the throat, nose, eyes, 
ears, neck, and the nerve centers. The 
effect is increased or diminished with 
the greatest nicety and most marvelous 
care. The instrument is so wonderfully 
constructed and adaptable in its mechan- 
ism that it can be regulated to the 
minutest degree—and at the same time 
perform its functions successfully and 
thoroughly. 


Desiring to witness the workings of 
this remarkable machine, I called at the 
office of the inventor, Dr. King, room 22, 
Phelan Building, at 806 Market street. 
The doctor explained the workings in 
scientific terms, and then demonstrated 
them by inviting me to a seat in a re- 
volving cushioned arm chair. It was with 
some misgivings that I took a seat, for 
I had my face sacrificed in experimenting 
with a Chicago scalp-lifter, and have had 
some sorrowful experiences with ar elec- 
tric belt manipulator. I shall not forget 
these experiences soon, as one of them 
is burned on my face and seared in my 
memory. As I took a seat in the re- 
volving chair, Dr. King placed in front 
of me a highly polished instrument, un- 
like anything I have ever before seen. 
It occupied a space about two feet long, 
by one foot in width and three or four 
feet in height. A belt was placed around 
my body, and I was told to lean back 
against it—hard. Dr. King set the in- 
strument in motion. . The vibrations 
were slow at first, then they became fast 
and faster. The waves rolled around 
my back and up and down my body 
until it seemed as though every atom 
of my flesh was put into agitation or 
motion. A strange, though pleasant sen- 
sation, spread over me, thrilling my en- 
tire system as if a new life had crept 
through my very being. It reached from 


the roots of my thin hair to my feet. 
I felt as if I were charged with electric 
life, and yet not a particle of electricity 
was applied to me in any way. But more 
wonderful, and even more pleasant, was 
the sensation when Dr. King applied the 
high rate vibration through the hand, 
which was administered with the most 
delicate and variable adjustment and 
softness of touch. It is a sensation 
which cannot be conveyed in scientific 
or any other terms, for there are sen- 
sations that cannot be expressed, just 
as there are thoughts that cannot be put 
into speech. Following the treatment 
I felt a delicious sense of rest, of re- 
laxation, a desire to sleep, an indiffer- 
ence to troubles, anxieties and cares of 
life, and my brain seemed to be quick- 
ened and fuller of ideas. I remarked to 
Dr. King that he had solved the problem 
—had discovered a remedy for all the 
ills of the flesh and the mind, and a 
remedy that does not inflict pain, nor 
require medicine. 

Dr. King, the inventor and projector 
of this wonderful instrument and marvel- 
ous work, is about forty years of age. 
He has now perfected his great inven- 
tion, one of the greatest of the age, 
which has brought and will bring re- 
newed hope and blessings to thousands of 
suffering people. The United States has 
eminent scientists, but here in San Fran- 
cisco a man unknown to the scientific 
world, but a power in his circle of 
influence, has quietly invented, develop- 
ed and perfected an instrument which 
is destined to revolutionize methods of 
practice in the therapeutic world. San 
Francisco has had many inventors, and 
men who have improved upon old sys- 
tems of mechanics, but none of them can 


‘ be compared in general usefulness to the 


invention of wDr. King in its general 
usefulness to mankind. He has been 
granted patents, both in the United States 
and in foreign countries, on this in- 
strument, which will doubtless cause his 
name to live in future ages with those 
of Bell, Watt, Franklin, Edison, and Mar- 
coni. What those men have done, and 
some of them are still doing for the 
progress of civilization, this invention 
will do for the advancement of physical 
development and perfect manhood. 
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The Feather River, Yuba County. 


Mountains and Valleys of Yuba County 


BY CAROLINE M. OLNEY 


“All of these and all I see, 
Should be sung and sung by me, 
Tney speak their maker as they can, 
But want and ask the tongue of man’’— 
O make knowi the vast possibilities 
Te a land rich, fertile, productive, 
seautiful, where some kind of fruit 
ripens every month of the year, roses 
blossom from Christmas to Christmas, 
where neither snow nor ice abound, 
where out-of-door life embraces twelve 
months of the year, and where man is 
happy because he lives in comfort, sur- 
rounded by plenty. Such is the 393,800 
acres or 965 square miles of a fair and 
beautiful country entitled Yuba County, 
centrally located in the great Sacra- 
mento Valley, surrounded by the counties 


of Sutter, Butte, Nevada, Placer and Plu- 


mas. Half mountainous, half valley, ly- 
ing between the Honcut Creek on the 
north, Bear River on the south, the 


Feather on the west, with the Yuba River 


running its full length through the 
center. 
Owing to the topography of the coun- 


40 


try its climate is not a matter of lati- 
tude and longitude; its average mean 
temperature is 50.1; mean summer, 78.3; 
mean annual, 64.2; while the rainfali is 
from 18 to 20 inches. 


With all the natural advantages pre- 
sented for irrigation these fertile low- 
lands produce, with little or none what- 
ever, grapes, figs, pears, peaches, apples, 
prunes, apricots, cherries, walnuts, al- 
monds and pecan nuts, besides berries 
of all kinds, all of which are ripe for the 
early markets and in demand, owing to 
excellence of quality. Citrus fruits from 
this section are ready for the market 
six weeks earlier than are the fruits of 
Southern California. A large demand 
both at home and abroad is supplied for 
cereals of fine quality, as well as for 
hops, hay and garden truck. Sheep, 
cattle, hogs, horses and mules are raised 
and shipped to different markets. Lo- 
cated here is the largest power house of 
the group owned by the Bay Counties 
Power Company, which transmits power 
the longest distance yet attained. And 
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the mines which add their share to the 
world’s wealth, contribute annually 
about $100,000 in gold and silver. 

While the valley is so old that it boasts 
of the most ancient town in California, 
the mountainous section is seemingly 


Busy fruit dryers. 

so new and undeveloped that some f its 
timber lands are still held by the United 
States Government; but as one stands 
on some high precipice overlooking the 
scarred mountain sides, or down some 
deep canyon adorned by an old quartz 


mill, or into the great caverns from which 
the miners have taken millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars in precious metal before 
the hand of the law was raised against 
hydraulic mining methods, or at the 
“Mighty King of the Forest” and his 


lesser brothers, the fir and the spruce, 
as they lift their stately heads heaven- 
ward, one remembers that here, too, 
are the sources of the beautiful snow- 
fed streams that sing as they flow: 


Dry Creek, Cal. 
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“I come from haunts of coot and hern; 
‘I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern 
To bicker down the valley. 


“By thirteen hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges; 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


“With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


“And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel, 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel.” 


And as the merry stream babbles on, 
and you still stand and gaze at the won- 
derful panorama unfolded, the finger of 
Time points to the past, myriads of pic- 
tures pass before you, and the country 
seems old, old as time; yet, withal, won- 
derful in its future possibilities, when 
capital and the home-seeker shall become 
the moving powers for its further devel- 
opment and upbuilding. 


fornia and Oregon on the east, the San 
Francisco and Oroville on the west 
(Southern Pacific System), 52 miles from 
Sacramento, the State capital, and 142 
miles from San Francisco, the metropolis 
of the West. 

The city is well equipped with trans- 
portation facilities, being a terminal 
point, thus enjoying the same freight 
rates on Eastern shipments arriving as 
San Francisco, Sacramento and Los An- 
geles, and is an important shipping point 
and trading center for a vast territory, 
including the rich farming and mining 
section by which it is surrounded, and 
is considered one of the best business 
towns on the Coast. 

Its streets are well paved with bitumen 
and macadam, its sidewalks are of ce- 
ment, while the streets on either side 
are shaded by beautiful ornamental trees. 
The comfortable homes in their settings 
of magnificent orange and lemon trees, 
pretty lawns and gardens laden with a 
profusion of flowers of myriad variety, 
add much to the beauty of the city. Its 
banks (three in number) have com- 
bined deposits of $2,000,000, their aggre- 


D Street, Marysville. 


City of Marysville 
The county seat of Yuba County, with 
a population which exceeds 5,000, is sit- 
uated at the junction of the Yuba and 
Feather Rivers on the line of the Cali- 


gate capital, surplus and dividends being 
$648,000. Its business houses and public 
buildings, its seven churches and splen- 
did public school system extending to 
every district in the country,with in 
easy reach of pupils, affords the best fa- 
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cilities for common school education, 
excellent teachers are employed at good 
salaries, and besides the High and Gram- 
mar schools in the city, additional edu- 
cational advantages are presented by the 
College of Notre Dame and a business 
college. With the Marysville High 
School accredited to the State University 


and the two daily papers—all would do 

credit to a city of much larger growtn 

credit to a city of much larger size. 
Marysville is incorporated, and has 


at the head of its government an ener- 


getic and progressive young Mayor, who 
is supported by able officials. The city 
is soon to be bonded in the sum of 


Bathing resort near Marysville. 
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Hall of Records, Marysville. 


$40,000, with which the sewer system is 
to be amplified and its water park, known 
as Ellis Lake, improved and beautified. 
Marysville will, as far as known, be the 
first city in Northern California to make 
the most of its opportunities by adding 
parks, drives and pleasure resorts to its 
premises. ; 

The city is well lighted by electricity, 
being on the main line of the Bay Coun- 
ties Power Company, of which the Marys- 
ville Gas & Electric Company is the dis- 
tributing agent. 

In its history Marysville is associated 


with some of the most striking incidents 
of early California life, and some of the 
nation’s most prominent men at one time 
and another have resided here, among 
them Hon. Stephen J. Field, Hon. George 
C. Gorham, Noah Brooks, and John 
Q. Packard, the mining millionaire 
of Utah, who will in the near future erect 
an ever-lasting monument to himself in 
the form of a new library building, cost- 
ing $75,000, to be the home of the Public 
Library, already established for many 
years. 

Marysville is also well known through 


Court House, Marysville. 
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its manufacturing interests. The repu- 
tation of the product of its woolen mills, 
built in 1867, is known from ocean to 
ocean, and the demand for the superior 
quality of blankets, underwear, dress 
goods, flannel, lap robes, steamer shawls 
and other articles of woolen manufacture, 
far exceeds the supply. In 1899 the old 
plant was destroyed by fire, but in 1901 
the mill was rebuilt on an enlarged basis, 
and is equipped with forty looms, which 
have a rated capacity of 480,000 yards of 
cloth a year. The place so long filled 
by the old Marysville Woolen Mills bids 


fair to be held indefinitely, as the 


policy of the present lessee is to fol- 
low strictly the methods which for 
thirty years made the business of nis 
predecessors so successful. Although 
the trade has only been solicited a few 
months, orders enough have been re- 
ceived to justify a material enlargement 
of the plant, which insures a first class 
home market for the wool produced in 
Yuba County. 


night and day. The motive power is 
electricity. The grain which supplies 
this mill is practically all grown in this 
section, and the output of flour and mill 
products supplies the trade of Northern 
California, Southern Oregon, State of 
Nevada, and is also largely exported, 
Hongkong being the principal market in 
the far East. 

The Marysville Canning and Packing 


Company gives, at fair wages, employ- 
ment to a thousand women and girls 
during the fruit season of six months, 
besides affording an unlimited market 
for fruits and vegetables grown in this 
section. This concern disburses during 
the summer as much as six thousand dol- 


Another of great 
importance and interest is that 
of the Buckeye Flour Mills, 
one of the several plants of : 
Sperry Flour Company whose reputation 
for a most excellent product is favorably 
known from the shores of the Pacific to 
the Orient. A few months since the old 
Buckeye Flour Mills, with their ware- 
houses, were destroyed by fire, and there 
now stands on the old site a five story 
brick building fully equipped with the 
best grade of modern machinery. The 
mills have a capacity of 600 barrels per 
day, and at present are being operated 


lars per week to its employees, all of 
which enters the arteries of commerce 
in the city of Marysville and does much 
io stimulate trade. 

Twelve miles south of Marysville, by 
grain fields and stock farms, beautified 
by stately oaks, one reaches the enter- 
prising and prosperous town of Wheat- 
land, situated directly on the line of 
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the California and Oregon (Southern Pa- 
cific System), and thirty miles from Sac- 
ramento, the State capital. Wheatland 
is well located on a ridge a little higher 
than the surrounding country, and has 
1,000 inhabitants—with its pretty homes 
and gardens, its board of efficient city 
trustees, its well-kept streets, cement- 
paved sidewalks, its stores that meet 
all the needs of man, its Merchants & 
Farmers’ Bank doing a good business 
both locally and at a distance, its modern 
hotel, which caters to the needs and com- 
forts of the public, its finely built ware- 
houses, its large shipments of hops, hay, 
grain, wool and _ livestock, its _ five 
- churches, weekly paper, and a unanimous 
vote for bonds to the amount of $15,000 
with which to build’ a High School. 
Wheatland certainly has much of which 
to be proud. 

To the south, and tributary to Wheat- 
land, along the banks of the Bear River, 
stretching from the low hills of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains on the east to 
Dry Creek on the west, are the wonder- 
fully fertile lands of the Bear River. 
Here are located the largest hop yards 
in the world. These yards afford em- 
ployment to many men, women and chil- 
dren during the hop picking season, 
which commences about the 15th of Au- 


gust. 


The first of February begins the first 
work of clearing up and stringing the 
yards. In the yards of D. P. Durst 
ninety men are employed for this par- 
ticular work; later in the season one 
thousand persons find employment on 


these premises. During the past year 
the hops have been exported to London, 
but this season a portion has. been 
shipped to San Francisco. The hops, af- 
ter they are taken from the kiln where 
they are dried, are made into large bales, 
which weigh about 185 pounds, and are 
then ready for the market. With the 
high prices which prevail this year, the 


hop men seem not only cheerful but per- 


fectly happy. 

These lands are especially adapted to 
the needs of the man with a medium capi. 
tal, who wishes to build a home and make 
for himself and family a comfortable 
living on a small farm. Land in this 
section can be purchased for $12 per 
acre for the red land, which is suited to 
the culture of olives and citrus fruits. 
The river land is held at about $14 per 
acre, and is the best in the world for 
grapes, bartlett pears and alfalfa. An 


orchard will bear the third year after 


setting out. Alfalfa will yield on an 
average seven tons to the acre, and will 
produce about five crops, affording three 
months’ pasture. Alfalfa hay brings in 
the field $7 per ton. This seems like a 
good location for a creamery colony, as 
there is already built and well equipped 
in Wheatland a creamery, which at the 
present is closed, owing to lack of milk. 
The cheese factory of W. O. Olmstead 
produces from 65 to 85 pounds of cheese 
a day, which finds a ready market in 
San Francisco at 12% cents a pound. 
This factory clears to the owner from 
fifty cows an average of $200 per month. 

Some of the ranches in this section 
are stocked with sheep, which are kept 
for stock purposes. The lambs are 
shipped to San Francisco, where they 
bring $2.50 per head. Wool at all times 


~brings fair prices. 


Five miles from Wheatland, in the 
Bear River, are located four gold dredges, 
two of which are in active operation. 
nis dredging company has secured suffi- 
cient land to keep these dredges at work 
for fifty years. 

To the northeast of Marysville, some 
twelve miles, nestling among the foot- 
hills which fringe the eastern boun- 
dary of the Sacramento Valley, is the 
Brown’s Valley District, of about 45,000 
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acres of choice land, which ranges in 
price from $5 to $25 per acre. An irri- 


gating system (the property of the dis- 


trict), consisting of 100 miles of flume, 
canals, pipes and a head-dam across the 
North Yuba River, furnishes an unlim- 
ited supply of water, which is conducted 
over this entire acreage. Owing to the 
irrigating facilities and the shelgered 
position of this section, the choicest 
berries and deciduous, as well as citrus 
fruits, are grown and marketed at a 
good profit. Grapes are grown to perfec. 
tion, while cereals and alfalfa are pro- 
duced in abundance. 

To the north of the town of Brown’s 
Valley, and in the immediate vicinity, 
quartz mining is carried on, the lead- 
ing mines being the Smethurst, Flag, 
Sweet Vengeance, Pennsylvania, Jeffer- 
son, and Donnebroge. The latter three 
mines, which have a record production 
of over a million and a half dollars in 
the past seven years, join and are under 
one management. The ore is crushed by 
a 20-stamp mill, the motive power being 
electricity. There are also a number of 
other quartz mines in this locality which 
promise well. The Cleveland placer mine 
has produced well for a number of years, 


and is still worked by an _ energeiic 
county official. 

With land at low prices and rich 
enough to grow anything man may wish 
to plant, a climate free from snow and 
mild in winter, with a moderate rainfall, 
this section seems to offer many advan- 
tares to those looking for investment. 


Gravel mine. 


To the east of Brown’s Valley and 
eighteen miles from Marysville, is the 
town of Smartsville. This district is 
also noted for its fine fruits, both citrus 
and deciduous, and perhaps more especi- 
ally for its production of fine oranges. 
This district has an advantage over some 
others, owing to the fact that it is 
well irrigated. On the south of the Yuba 
river in this locality are large placer 
mines, from which millions in gold have 


Brown’s Valley. 
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been extracted, and where miilions stiil 
remain. Thereabouts are to be found 
some good quartz claims which have 
been extensively developed. In the sec- 
tion lying to the south of Smartsville, 
and extending to the Bear River, and 
known as The Cabbage Patch, are rich 
mineral deposits of gold and copper 
which have been only slightly developed. 
However, to the east a couple of miles 
there is one valuable copper deposit from 
which much ore has been taken, and 
which is equipped with extensive machin- 
ery for crushing ore and manufacturing 
mineral paint. This section also pro- 
duces fine fruits and cereals, and land 
can be purchased at a reasonable fig- 
ure. 

From tne earliest days of gold mining 
the Indiana Ranch District has been 
known as a rich mineral section. There 
are more than a dozen quartz mines in 
the course of development, among them 
the Good Title mine, which has recently 
been re-opened under a new management. 
The ore from this mine runs about seven 
or eight dollars a ton, the deposit rang- 
ing in thickness from seven to twelve 
_feet. The Good Templar mine, which 
adjoins and is owned by the same com- 
pany, secures to them an extensive and 


‘ 


valuable mine. Still to the north is to 
be found the timber lands which sur- 
round tne towns of Challenge and Wood- 


‘ viile, and which in the past have fed the 


saw mills located there with logs enough 


for them to turn out 8,000,000 feet of 


lumber a year. ‘this was carried to 
Moore’s Station through a flume cost- 
ing $80,000. In this section is also 
the Miller mine, which is at the present 
time being successfully operated. Straw- 
berry Valley, located at the extreme 


northeast corner of the county, was in 


early days noted for its rich gold mines, 
but of later years it is supported prin- 
cipally by the lumber industry. Very 
fine apples are grown in this section. 


Thirty-one miles northeast of Marys- 
ville, in the midst of a district rich in 
farming, mining and fruit growing, is 
the town of Dobbins. Four miles from 
these points, over a little level country, 
then down a steep hill to the very banks 
of the north fork of the Yuba River, is 
Colgate, where the largest and most ex- 
tensive of the group of power houses, 
owned by the Bay Counties Power Com- 
pany, is located. With its peerless long- 
distance service, the electric current is 
delivered a distance of 220 miles, pro- 
pelling the cars of Oakland, Alameda, 


Yuba County. 
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Old electric power house, Yuba County. 


Berkeley, San Jose and Sacramento. nicia Tannery, Copper King Smelter, 
Electricity is also furnished from this’ Benicia Agricultural Works, Selby Smel- 
point for lighting purposes at Oakland, ter, Marysville Pumping Station, Buck- 
Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Mar- eye Flour Miils, Victor Mines, Brown’s 
tinez, Vallejo, Napa, San Jose, Benicia, Valley, and the Marysville Woolen Mills. 
Port Costa, Dixon, Nevada City, Grass In Butte County, motive power is fur- 
Valley, and many other towns on its pole nished to fourteen dredges, requiring 
line. Power is also delivered to the’ about 2,000 H. P. This great plant has 
Pacific Portland Cement Company, Be-_ only one rival, and that enterprise is the. 
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Colgate Power House, Pipe lines, Pinstock, and a section of flume. 
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Showing switchboard, operating table, and 2,000 Kilowatt generators. 


famous Niagara Falls system of New of the group owned by the Bay Counties 
York State. However, after viewing the Power Company, deriving its power from 
unique suspension bridge at Carquinez water flumed a distance of seven miles, 
Straits, after a visit to the largest plant which is then discharged into a penstock 
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715 feet above the power house, from 
where it is conducted to the water wheels 
through five large pipes 30 inches in di- 
ameter, with seven generators connected 
to as many water wheels which deliver 
current to step-up transformers at 2,500 
volts, and these transformers in turn 
deliver current to the various lines 
at different voltages, which again in turn 
furnish power and light to the thou- 
sands of people for such a variety of 
purposes, it seems impossible for such a 
vast cu.terprise to have uw rival, and were 


turesquely situated on the edge of a 
bluff, wi:h a population not large but 
truly hospitable and generous. This little 
mountain town keeps itself in touch 
with the great world through a telephone 
and telegraphic system. The stores and 
postoffice are a benefit to all those liv- 
ing in this district, and its hotel, com- 
modious and well conducted by a genial 
landlord and a pleasant hostess, who 
look to the comforts of the traveler, 
cannot be surpassed even in a more con- 
venient locality. In every direction from 


Diverting dam, 8 miles from power house. 


the most renowned electrician of the 
world installea as arbiter he would most 
surely decide the supremacy in favor 
of the Bay Counties Power Company. 
Some eight miles northeast of Dobbins 
is located Bullard’s Bar and Oregon Hill, 
where in the years past many fortunes 
have been made by the miners who car- 
ried on surface mining. But those days 
are past, and quartz ledges are now 
being developed. To the east a few miles 
many large hydraulic mines were suc- 
cessfully operated, and here came into 
existence the town of Camptonville, pic- 


Camptonville one encounters the beauti- 


, ful, not to say the grand, in nature. Well- 


kept roads lead through forests of sugar 
pine, spruce and fir. AS you gaze up 
to the very tops of these straight, sym- 
metrical trees, and out through the great 
thicket where here and there glints the 
sunlight, and again look down to the 
cool green earth, your very soul seems 
to expand, and you drink in the grandeur, 
the beauty, the coolness that surrounds 
you. And in the great stillness you hear 
the Forest Hymn: 
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Scenes in the timber and mining districts. 
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“Father, Thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns; 
Thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou 
didst look down 

Upon the naked earth, and forthwith 
rose 

All tnese fair ranges of trees. They in 
Thy sun 

Budded, and shook their green leaves 
to Thy breeze 

And shot toward Heaven; the century 
living crow 

Whose birth was in the tops, grew old 
and died 

Among their branches—till at last they 
stood 

As now they stand, massy, and tall, and 
dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 

Communion with his maker.” 


Unexpectedly you are ushered into 
some clearing, where  over-undulaiting 
hills are growing orchards of beautiful 
fruit, rich red apples bearing the limbs 
of the trees almost to the ground, 
peaches exquisite in coloring and luscious 
in flavor, and vineyards from which are 
picked black table grapes as large as 
cherries, wine grapes from which the 
finest wine is produced, and last, but not 
_ least, by the side of these fruits, are 
fields of ripened grain. (It may be 
mentioned that the black grapes took 
the first prize at the State Fair for three 
consecutive years notwithstanding the 
fact that they were transported by team.) 

Passing again into the woods one is 
interested in the sawmills, the property 


of the Yuba Development Company, em- 
ploying one hundred men and ten large 
teams, which haul its product to its yards 
at Grass Valley, Nevada County. 

A number of quartz mines have been 
prospected in this section, and some are 
being re-opened, among which may be 
mentioned the Alaska and the Honey- 
comb. Nevada capitalists have become 
interestea in the latter and contemplate 
putting up a mill for the further de- 
velopment of the mine. 

With ail the advantages which present 
themselves, there seems an exceptional 
future of prosperity for the investor 
in Yuba County. Whether it be mining, 
lumbering, stockraising agriculture or 
horticulture, whichever may suit his call- 
ing, each man may choose for himself 
from nature’s’ bounteous’ storehouse. 
These grand forests, plentiful streams 
and fruitful lands will not, even ih the 
near future be as they are to-day, for 
the tide of immigration will be turned to 
this land, the welkin will once more ring 
with the song of the woodsman, the 
miner (with perhaps a new method), will 
delve for his gold, the horticulturist and 
agriculturist will be working side by 
side with one great and vital end in 
view; and he who is wise is he who 
early seeks and appreciates that which 
his Maker has provided for him to call 
his own. 

(There has been no attempt made to 
give in this article statistics. Those 
interested may obtain such information 
by applying to the Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Marysville, Yuba 
County, California.) 
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A Rubber Plantation as an Investment 


BY J. 8. CANNON 
(Copyright, 1902, by J. S. Cannon.) 


“For sure, large and permanent re- 
turns nothing equals a_ well-managed 


tropical plantation.”—Sir Thomas Lip-. 


ton. 
| HIS is the concise and pointed state- 
"Tent of a man who, through his ex- 
tensive interests in tropical agricul- 
ture is in a position to know. It comes to 
us as the sentiment of the English busi- 
ness world which has been extensively 
interested in the various forms of tropi- 
cal agriculture for centuries, voiced by 
one of her most sagacious merchants, a 
man who received his mercantile educa- 
tion largely in this country. It has 
been stated that sixty-five per cent of 
the total wealth of England has been 


A few buildings and some laborers 
on a plantation. 


derived directly from her extensive in- 
terests in tropical agriculture. 

Now that the United States is ready 
to invest money outside her own domain 
she finds conveniently at hand opportuni- 
ties for the same line of development; 
opportunities which England was 
forced to go half way around the world 
to find. Mexico presents opportunities 


never equaled by the most favorably sit- 
uated agricultural lands of the far East. 
As a result, Southern Mexico, a mere 
name in our school-boy days, is now at- 
tracting more attention at the hands of 
enterprising American investors than 
any other like territory. 

Tropical Mexico is a country of mys- 
teries; a veritable wonderland which, at 
the touch of the magician’s wand, is 
waking into renewed life and vigor after 
a tropical somnolence of centuries, for 
we must remember that this territory 
is the Egypt of the Western Hemis- 
phere, the cradle of its aboriginal races. 
When the banners of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella were trailed across the desert 
sands, were forced over the towering 
mountains and dragged through the tan- 
gled tropical forests of the different sec- 
tions of Mexico, there were ruins of im- 
posing palaces and important cities ly- 
ing deeply overgrown with rank tropical 
vegetation all through this tropical won- 
derland. The people who had lived 
there and developed important public 
works, drawing immense riches from the 
soil, had vanished ages before. 

Nature works rapidly in a country 
where the temperature is always in the 
neighborhood of eighty degrees and the 


annual rainfall is from one hundred and 


sixty to two hundred inches extended 
over the entire year. Growths which 
would measure decades in the life of the 
lands with which we are familiar are 
but the work of a few seasons there. 
But so monumental was the work of 
these long-vanished people that quite 
considerable ruins still remain to excite 
the interest and study of the modern 
scholar. Even then Cortez recognized 
this tropical country as a land of prom- 
ise. He secured title to vast tracts from 
the Spanish crown and mined it exten- 
sively for gold. 

The successors of the ancient people 
who did such important work were of a 
different calibre, and for centuries the 
country has lain dormant, being en- 
riched year after year by the accumula- 
tion of humus and detrital matter, so 
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that we find nere to-day the most won- 
derful sou. in the world. The florist or 
gardener is satisfied with a few inches 
of such a soil; here it extends down for 
feet, every ounce of it carrying gold 
which needs only to be extracted by the 
searching roots of tropical verdure skill- 
fully manipulated in the interests of man. 

The territory to which these remarks 
apply is a comparatively small strip of 
land extending from the Gulf of Mexico 
toward the Pacific, and well toward the 
southern boundary of Mexico. A glance 
at the map of the world will reveal the 


Monthly. 


recognized the advantages which this 
territory offers, and when it attracted 
the attention of American capitalists the 
Government offered every inducement 
for speedy and systematic development. 
As a result the American invasion of 
Mexico is one of the recognized com- 
mercial movements of the times. Ameri- 
can capital, brains and energy are being 
applied to the task of subduing the for- 
ests and developing the country in a 
way that can produce but one result. In 
fact, tropical agriculture in Mexico has 
progressed to the point which makes 


~< 


‘A bit of tropical forest. 


remarkable advantages of a _ tropical 
country thus located, for it is nearer the 
northern nations of the world than any 
other tropical land; it is five hundred 


miles nearer Chicago and seventeen hun- 


dred miles nearer New York than the 
fruit regions of California; it is in the 
direct route of steamship traffic with Eu- 
rope from the east coast, and with China 
and Japan from the west coast. 

The Mexican Government has long 


it clear that profits will be realized 
which overtop the wonderful results in 
Pacific Coast oil and mining develop- 
ments. Capital is at once doubled on 
crossing the frontier; it finds plenty of 
laborers well adapted to the work; it 
pays for its labor and its native products 
in silver and sells its output for gold. 
It is necessary. that we assume a new 
view point when we consider the subject 
of tropical agriculture. The proposition 
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is so entirely different and the returns 
are so immensely greater than it is pos- 
sible to derive from the most favored 
agricultural pursuits in temperate cli- 
mates, that if we consider it as we do 
the wheat fields of Dakota or even the 
fruit lands of California the whole propo- 
sition looks overdrawn and chimerical. 
There are several important points to 


remember, the most important perhaps © 


being that the tropical region which we 
have described is strictly limited. Now, 


Showing the luxuriant tropical growth. 


if we ascertain wnat one of the tropical 
products demands the conditions pre- 
sented by this territory and cannot be 
satisfactorily grown under any other 
conditions, we shall have found the pro- 
duct that will prove the most — 
in this tropical country. 

Without a doubt, India rubber is the 
product which will yield the largest per- 
manent returns to the grower. 
the short-time crops may produce a heav- 
ier temporary revenue, but their period 
of production is so short and the cost of 
planting, caring for, harvesting and mar- 


Some of. 


‘jected to the same process. 


Keting the crop is so heavy that the net 
perpetual income is not to be compared 
with the life-long revenue yielded by a 
rubber orchard. At first thought the idea 
or raising rubber trees in orchards seems 
a bit incongruous, but we must recall 
that it is the history of all of the prin- 
cipal agricultural products that, as the 
demand for them increases man has in- 
variably found it necessary to better the 
quality and increase the output by sys- 
tematic cultivation. | 


The wild maize of our Western plains 
was an altogether different thing from 
the corn which goes to market by the 
tnousands of carloads from the great 
Central West to-day. So, too, with cot- 
ton, and with all of the other leading 
agricultural products of our farms; the 
present product is the result of care- 
ful cultivation and selection. 

Already a part of the ‘inane 
ing plants of the tropics have been sub- 
Coffee and 
tea and indigo, the various spices and 


‘some of the fruits are now raised on 
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cultivated plantations from plants which 
have been vastly improved in productive- 
ness through intelligent attention. Origi- 
nally all of these products were gath- 
ered from the plants growing wild, in 
the same way India rubber is gathered 
to-uay. | 

The necessity of applying modern 
methods to rubber culture has developed 
rapidly during the last few years, owing 
to the constant broadening of the uses 
to which it is applied in the development 
of the latest achievements in science and 
manufacture. The consumption of crude 
rubber has nearly doubled since 1894. 
It is no longer possible for the world to 
depend on a precarious supply of rubber 
collected from the native trees by bands 
of irresponsible Indians. Under the lash 
of modern demand the world’s produc- 
tion of crude rubber has been raised to 
100,000,000 pounds per annum, but the 
extreme limit of production of rubber 
from wild rubber trees under existing 
conditions has about been reached. This 
is largely the fault of the Indian rubber 
gatherers, who, without thought of the 
fucure, have ruthlessly destroyed the 
trees in their effort to get from them 
every drop of the precious sap. 

Manufacturers who employ rubber are 
thus confronted with rapidly advancing 
prices which must soon make it impos- 
sible to employ rubber in many places 
where it seems invaluable. Chemistry 
has failed them; every effort has been 
made to produce substitutes for rubber, 
but the best they have been able to 
accomplish is to devise certain com- 
pounds which can be used in a limited 
way to replace rubber in certain func- 
tions. Regarding rubber’ substitutes, 
the “India Rubber World,” the most re- 
liable and well informed of the rubber 
publications, in its issue of August, says: 

“A good many people interested in 
rubber planting unnecessarily 
disturbed by the announcements, which 
appear about every new moon, of some 
new ‘substitute’ that is going to ‘revo- 
lutionize the rubber industry,’ and, as 
a headline in one Boston newspaper ex- 
pressed it, render ‘rubber trees unneces- 
sary.’ Now, no article of commercial 
utility can be made of pure rubber, and 
in most products of the rubber factory 


a very considerable percentage of ma- 
terial other than rubber is required in 
the ‘compounds’ to produce the best re- 
sults. The only value that any so-called 
rubber ‘substitute’ ever possessed was 
as an ingredient for mixing with rub- 
ber; the word ‘substitute,’ in fact, is a 
misnomer, for no substance yet discov- 
ered can be used to replace rubber en- 
tirely in the manufacture of goods. The 
increase in the number of useful com- 
pounding ingredients has had the effect 


View of tropical orchard, the writer 
standing between two rows of trees 
one year old. 


of lessening the cost of rubber goods 
without making them less serviceable, 
with the result of extending the use of 
such goods, and thereby increasing the 
demand for crude ruweer. The more 
good rubber substitutes, therefore, the 
better for the rubber planter. But not 
every ‘substitute’ so lavishly extolled in 
advance of a practical test ever comes 
into use. The: less some people know 
about rubber the more certain they are 
that some waste factory product for 
which no other use can be imagined will 
make ‘the best rubber substitute in the 
world.’ But the producers of rubber, 
whether in plantations or in the forest, 
need not regard artificial rubber as a 
possibility until they find themselves 
able to pay for it with artificial gold 
as good as the native metal.” 

The ultimate relief of this condition 
must come from an increase in the sup- 
ply of crude rubber. That can only be 
accomplished by the systematic culti- 
vation of rubber trees where the condi- 
tions are most favorable to its cultiva- 
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The laborers of tropical Mexico. 


tion, where Americans can live comfort- 
abiy and healthfully and where the pro- 
duct is within easy reach of the markets 
of the United States. 

The rubber tree is indigenous to Mex- 
ico, and is found growing wild through- 
out the tropical forests which cover the 
regions we are describing. The tree is 
a hardy one and no parasite ever af- 
fects it. It grows in strong, compact 
form, and comes to maturity in about 
seven years from planting, but a rubber 
plantation can be made to yield a con- 
siderable income beginning with the 
fourth or fifth year after planting. 

In 1897 Collis P. Huntington, whose 
business sagacity was never ques- 
tioned, and who came into very close 
touch with the conditions prevailing in 
Mexico, said: “If I had my life to live 
over I would not wear it away in the 
hard struggle that falls to the lot of the 
railroad promoter. * * * I would go into 
the tropics of Mexico and grow rubber. 
It is better than gold, and it will make 
more millionaires than oil has made.” 
This statement is already proving true, 
for, while rubber growing is still in its 
infancy, it is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage. It is demonstrated that 
the profit on a rubber orchard in its 


tenth year at present prices is more 
than Three Hundred Dollars per acre. 
The product of the cultivated Mexican 
rubber tree (Castilloa elastica) properly 
cured, ranks with the best grade of Para 
rubber. During the past three years 
Para has brought an average price of 
eighty-five cents to one dollar per pound, 
which means about seventy cents net 
to the Mexican planter at the orchard. 
It is this highest grade rubber which is 
in greatest demand. In face of the 
conditions which we have set forth above 
there can scarcely be any lowering of 


this price, and there is every likelihood 


that it will be higher. 

A rubber orchard is planted with two 
hundred trees to the acre. These trees 
are tapped for the first time during the 
seventh year, when they should yield 
one pound of rubber each. From this 
time on the yield increases steadily to 
thé fifteenth year, and does not begin to 
decline until the trees are about forty 
years old. The sap, when evaporated, 
becomes crude rubber; it is indestruct- 
ible, easily handled, and can be marketed 
at the convenience of the producer. 
There is no export duty on _ rubber 
shipped out of Mexico and no import 
duty in the United States, therefore the 
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producer receives the maximum return 
on his output. | 

As suggested above, the production of 
many tropical crops consumes a great 
part of the profit. With rubber it is quite 
different, for after the fifth year when 
the trees almost completely shade the 
ground, there is scarcely any outlay for 
orchard work. The expense of the or- 
chard is confined almost entirely to the 
gathering of the sap, and labor is so 
plentiful and so cheap in Mexico that 
harvesting the rubber involves only a 
trifling outlay. 

To acquire the land, covered with the 
virgin tropical forest—a dense tangle 
of all sorts of strong-growing tropical 
verdure—to clear away this growth, put 
out the rubber orchard and carry its 
development for seven or eight years 
involves a considerable outlay. It makes 
it impossible for a person of ordinary 
means to attempt the work individually. 
But the Americans of limited means 
would not be denied the opportunity to 
participate in the immense profits which 
it is plain to see abundant capital will 
reap from an investment in rubber 
growing. 

To meet this demand from small in- 
vestors co-operative plantations have 
been organized. Co-operative rubber 
growing offers numerous advantages. It 
enables you to secure a proportionate 
share of the immense profits that rubber 
growing will yield, while living in the 


United States and carrying on your regu- 


lar vocation. To do this it is not neces- 
sary to make heavy investments at once, 


’ but under the plan of co-operative rubber 


growing you are enabled to pay the 
entire cost of your interests out of your 
regular income in monthly payments. 
It may be asked by some inquiring 
mind why, if the return on the invest- 
ment will amount to a hundred percent 
per annum, or even more, the organizers 
do not themselves develop the land and 
keep the stock, instead of allowing 
others to participate in the profits. You 
may be sure that the organizers of any 
such company have invested to the ex- 
tent of their ability, but the economical 
handling of such a proposition demands 
that a considerable acreage be developed 
as a whole. The most successful plan- 


tations contain about five thousand 
acres. This insures economy in admin- 
istration, the very highest skill in the 
management of all departments, an 
equipment of tools and appliances which 
minimize expenses, and many, other ad- 
vantages. This makes it necessary to 
enlist the support of investors and places 
rubber growing on the same footing as 
every other large enterprise when in its 
formative state. It is by this plan that 
railroads are built, that cable and tele- 
graph lines are laid, that large mining 
enterprises are conducted. Moreover, 
the tropical agriculture which has en- 
riched England and Holland has all been 
conducted under a similar plan. 

Rubber -growing is not a competitive 
business in the sense in which the term 
is customarily used. The man who is 
to-day interested in rubber is amply pro- 
tected against early competition, and 
unless the world stands still, the demand 
will increase so rapidly that the price 
ten years hence will be higher than it is 
to-day. Allowing that the demand is not 
increased, we find that to produce the 
rubber which the world demanded last 
year required 50,000,000 trees, each yield- 
ing two pounds of crude rubber. It is 
manifest that there is ample market for 
all the rubber that Mexico can produce. 

The wait for returns may seem a little | 
tedious, but the investor has the assur- 
ance that every day brings him nearer 
the period of production and he waits 
patiently in the full knowledge that he 
could not have secured an annuity as 
great as his rubber interests will surely 
give him for ten times the investmert. 
Insurance will not do it; speculation, 
barring all its uncertainties, will hardly 
do it; oil will not do it; mining will not 
do it with any degree of certainty; there- 
fore the writer is free to say that to 
his knowledge there is no investment to- 
day for the person of .moderate means 
that can equal a well managed rubber 
plantation, providing the investor is 
willing to wait a reasonable time for 
returns on his money. 


The writer is indebted to the CONSER- 
VATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION COM- | 
PANY of San Francisco, Cal., for the pho- 
tographs used in the above article. 
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| As an act of humanity 


I ask you to tell me a friend who needs help. 


NG 


That is all—just a postal—just the cost of a penny. 


Tell me today the name of some sick one. 


who 


Me The Book To Send 


Sige 


Then I will do this:—I will mail 
that sick one an order---good at any 


drug store---for six bottles of Dr. 


Shoop’s Restorative. 


He may take 


ita month to prove what it can do. 


If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. 


If it 


fails,I will pay the druggist myself. And 


the sick one’s mere word shall decide it 


It is but a trifle I ask of you—just a minute’s 
time—just a penny postal. And I ask it to aid 
a sick friend. 

It is a remarkable thing that I do in return 
—something that nobody else ever offered. 
And I do it for a stranger. 

Won’t you do that little—and to-day—if I 
will do the rest?. 


You ask what good it will do. 
That month’s test will tell. It is true that 

my Restorative may fail. There is sometimes 
a cause—like cancer—which medicine cannot 


cure. But the very fact of my offer must prove 


that failures are rare, for if they were common 
the offer would ruin me. 

In the past twelve years I have supplied my 
Restoratives to hundreds of thousands on just 
those terms, and 39 out of each 40 have paid 
gladly, because they got well. I have found 
that the cured ones are fair—and not a penny 
is wanted from the rest. 

A sick one who neglects such an offer is 
unkind to himself, for success means health, 
and 39 out of each 40 secure it. Failure means 
nothing lost. 


My boundless faith in this vale is born of 
a lifetime’s experience. I have tested it in 


hundreds of the most difficult cases that physi- 
cians ever met. I have watched it succeed 
—countless times—when the: best of other 
treatments failed. 

I know what it will do. 

My success .comes from strengthening the 
inside nerves. I bring back the nerve power 
which alone operates all the vital organs. 

I don’t doctor the organs, for the best 
results of that method are only temporary. I 
give those weak organs strength to do their 
duty by restoring the only power that makes 
them act. 

There is no other way. You cannot restore 
a weak engine by doctoring the machine. 
You must give it more steam—and inside 
nerve power is the steam of the body. 


Tell me a friend who needs this help. The 
test will harm no one under any condition. 
And it may be that the sick ones can otherwise 
never get well. 


Simply state which book 
you want, and address 


Book No, 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book No. 2 on the Heart. 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. 
Dr. Shoop, Box 455. 
Raci o.5 for Men (sea 
ne, Wis Book No.6 on Rheumatism 


Mild eases. not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. "at all druggists, 
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Closet Room? i= 


by 4 


If you are pleased with 
good clothes. 


If you wantito save.time 
in putting away and 
finding them, get 


THE GOODFORM CLOSET SET 


Keeps the Trousers from 
Bagging at the Hnees 


Manufactured by Chicago Form Co., Chicago, Il. 


There are imitations, but they are frauds. 
We make the kind you wouldn’t part with. 
Nicely plated, the different items are perfect 
in every way. 

Men’s Set: 6 trousers’ hangers, 12 coat hang- 
ers, 2 bars, 1 loop, $3.00, express paid. 

Women’s Set: 12 skirt hangers, 12 coat 
hangers, 2 bars, 2 loops, $3.00, express paid. 
2 sets in one package, $5.50, express paid. 

Or sets with fewer pieces for less. 


Send for circular giving prices. 


PALACE HARDWARE CO 


603 MARKET STREET, San Francisco. 

— Dealers in Fine Hardware and Cutlery 
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Voyages 
On The 


SEA 


need n0 
longer 
be pro- 
duction 
Of 
MISERY 


Dr. Goldson’s epecwe for sea sickness is a SURE PREVEN- 
TIVE with no deleterious effects. For sale at Drug Stores—8 
Market Street. Cor. Montgomery and Bush sts. and No. 8 New 
Montgomery. Sendfor TESTIMONIALS. Oceanus ;Drug, Co. 
120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. sateen 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
wea. FUR and WOOL 


—.~-e-—<s= The Only Paper of its Kind in the World. 


Each issue made up of hunters and trappers’ stories. _ 
Thrilling experiences related by old-timers. Two 
prizes given away for best stories eachissue. Semi- 
monthly, $1.00 per year. Address, 


FUR AND WOOL, 


BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 


OUR XMAS PRESENT TO YOU 


A dainty doily and handkerchief—nice 
enough for anyhody—price is actual cost, 
48c postpaid. 

Only one of each sold at this price to same 
person. Other goods at holiday prices. 


MEXICAN DRAWNWORK EXCHANGE, 
Box 863, El Paso, Texas. 


HEMORRHOIDS 


1874—In 28 Years—1902, A-record of nearly 6000 cases of 


PILES 


In all conditions and stages, and of all ages and positions 
in life, permanently cured by this NEW WAY of treat- 
ment—without surgery and all its dangers. Does not in- 
terfere with business or labor—from office to work. Names 
sent of those who have had experience with this WAY. 
Treatment avplied personally. Nocharges for an irnter- 
view. For details ea'!l on or write to THOS. J. KISNER, 
M. D., 81 Columbian Bidg., 916 Market St., San Francisco, 


RETOUCHING 


REMEDYFOR . 


SEASICKNESS 


\ | For Profit and Pleasure 
Your negatives can be 

\ greatly improved by being 
= retouched. We guarantee 


re en to teach you the art by mail 
it and send you a complete 
retouching outfit. For full 
articulars write to 8. F. 
chool for Retouchers, 1000 
Hyde street, San Francisco 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
ke Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s 
sig?@ture ison each box.. 25c. 


GHE 
Vertical System of Filing Correspondence 


Is an advanced idea in office work—an IMPROVEMENT Over the common “fiat sheet” 
method. Letters can be referred to INSTANTLY without any sorting whatever and 
mistakes in filing are &® RARITY. Once s “ — ” SECTIONAL Vertical File ia in- 


ed, it becomes a “ fixture” —it need 
never be discarded for lack of capacity. 
Additiona) filing space can be added as re 
quired without any inconvenience. There 
are many other EXCLUSIVE features which 
mean & REAL SAVING Of valuable time, and 
which make the purchase of a “‘Couffield” 
File a most profitableinvestment. A re- 
quest on your business letter-head will 
— our folder “L,’’ with full informa- 

n. 


‘*Couffiela Pays the Freight,” 
H. L. COUFFIELD CO 
93 W. Grand Rapids Mich 


You Never Will Know 
unless you take 


The Blomqvist Treatment 
how it feels to be 
strong and manly, or 
womanly, to be 
Wrin- ready for big 
‘ day’s work every day, 
to sleep soundly all 
pnight and every 
night, to enjoy your 
meals and to possess 
robust health regardless of age. 
It may be you are poorly developed, 
bodily, have poor circulation, have lum- 
bago, a deformed body, or maybe 


CURVATURE OF THE SPINE 


The Blomqvist treatment actually cor- 
rects and permanently cures this here- 
tofore incurable deformity. It does it 
without braces, corsets, or plaster casts, 
and it cures curvature to stay. Consult 
your physician. He knows the Blom- 
qvist-Ling Swedish Medical Movement 
cure is all right. We are an incorpor- 
ated company, with ample capital, five 

years’ successful experi- 
ence in business. Physi- 
cians recommend patients 
to us daily. Strongest 
recommendations from 
physicians, U. S. Sena- 
tors, and people of high- 
est social standing. Write | 
for letter of information 
to 
The Blomqvist Gymnastic 
and Orthopedic Institute. 


16-17-18-1-20-21 Arlington Block, Omaha, Neb. 
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200 


Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


No investment in the world to-day offers so large profits 
with the same security as aoes the scientific production of 
crude rubber, and in no other way can you provide an abso- 
lutely sure and certain income for future years so easily and 
with so little present sacrifice as by a small monthly in- 
vestment in this new development in the world’s progress. 


(Everybody knows that a pound of rubber is worth more 
than a bushel of wheat) and that the use of wheat is no 
more universal than is the use of rubber. Every industry, 
every branch of science finds daily new uses for rubber for 
which no other product will answer. We open the door, not 
to quick wealth, but to what is far better, a competence for 
future years, when perhaps you may not be able to earn it. 
The less money you have to invest, the greater is the need 
to (place it where it will work hard and fast and perma- 
nently). 

We have 6670 acres of land, purchased direct from the 
Mexican Government, and we are developing this land into 
a rubber orchard under the most successful conditions, man- 
agement and plan known to scientific forestry. 


Rubber! Indispensable as wheat, or cotton, or coal. 
American manufacturers alone consume annually sixty mil- 
lion pounds of crude rubber, worth forty million dollars, yet 
the supply falls short of the demand, the immediate manu- 
facture of the Pacific Cable would consume the entire avail- 
able supply of rubber in the United States to-day. 


Here is a safe, conservative and permanent investment in 


| We are selling shares in this plantation, each share repre- 


an industry new enough to be immensely profitable, yet old 
4 [ : senting an undivided interest equivalent to an acre of land. 


enough to have lost all element of risk 
These shares are paid for in small monthly installments as 
the work of development progresses. We plant 600 trees 
to the acre and tap “to death” 400 of them, leaving at ma- 
turity 200 trees to the acre. The product from the 400 trees 
provides dividends during the term of payment. 

Our literature explains our plan fully and concisely. We 
will hurry it to you on request. 

The present series will be closed December 31st and the 
price advanced $25 per share. Send first payment now to 
secure your shares. 


Conservative Rubber Production Company 
319-320 Parrott Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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DR. D. RICHARDSON, M. D. 


Specialist in Varicocele 

and other Pelvic Dis- 

orders, including the - 
resulting nervous Com- 

plications. 


The methods which 
I apply in the treat- 
ment of Varicocele 
and associated di- 
seases have long been 
approved by the ex- 
tent of my practice 
xnd by my pheno- 
menal success. Over- 
whelming voluntary 
testimony is offered 


= 
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THE BEST OF ALL ANL 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
SooTHING SyRuP has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by my formerpatients by a sick child suffering and crying with 
in every part of the + pain of Cutting Teeth? Ifso, send at once 
United States. My and get a bottle of ‘“‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
methods result in the ing Syrup” for Children Teething. Its 
ae ent of value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
reasonable y upon it, mothers, there is no mistake 

: about it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 
I will be pleased to send copies of my writings to Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, 
| any gentleman who will write me a full account softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
of his case. Ten cents and gives tone and energy to the whole 


system. ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup”’ 
to cover postage DO NOT WEAR for children teething is pleasant to the taste 


should be enclosed. SUSPENSORY — and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
, — and best female physicians and nurses in 

the United States, and is for sale by all 
Suite D,117, Michigan druggists throughout the world. Price, 


twenty-five centsabottle. Be sure and ask 


for ‘‘Mrs. WINSLow’sS SOOTHING SyYRUP.’’ 


San Francisco School of Psychology 


325ZELLIS STREET 


‘sClasses of instructionin our Drugless Method for the 
cure of mental and nervous diseases, demonstrating the 
scientific basis of Sugge+tive Therapeutics. Fixed 
injurious hab'ts are only permanently cured by this 
method, The treatment of patients in all stages of suffer- 
ing from mental and nervous diseases Sur Specialty. 


A. W. Wille, Ps. D. Pres. 


Ave. Chicago. 


Surgical Instruments and supplies. Electro-Medical 
Apparatu:, Trusses, Apparatus for deformities, etc. Elas- 
tic Stockings and Abdominal Belts. G. A. W. Folkers. 
successor to.J.H. A. Folkers & Bro. 809 Market Street, 
Flood Building, Room 4 Lady attendant for Ladies. 
Tel. Bush 431. 


Eames Tricycle Co. 


Manufacturers of all sorts of vehicles for Invalids. 
Motor tricycles, hand propelled tricycles, foot propelled 
tricycles, and combination of hand and foot. Various 
atyles of rolling chairs, and motive appliancesin genera 


2015 Market St. San Francisco. 


Pp R ATES California, Washington, 
Oregon, Colorado. 

We secure reduced rates on shipments of household 
goods cither to or from the above States. Write 
for raes. Map of California, FREE. If not interested, 
tell friends who are. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The Only Line to the 


Grand Canyon 


The Shortest Line to the 


Yosemite Valley 


Best Train in the world 


9:30 A. M. Daily 


Through to Chicago in 3 days 
ALL ABOUT IT AT 


641 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ask any Santa Fé agent for copy of illustrated Grand Canyon Book. 
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$3,000.00 for PHOTOGRAPHS | 


We have placed the above sum at the disposal of Messrs. Rudolf Eicke- 
meyer, Jr., C. Yarnall Abbott and William B. Dyer, three of the foremost 
photographers, to be awarded for the best photographs made with 


Bausch @ Lomb Lenses and Shutters 


The awards include eleven classes of subjects, with special awards for 
Kodaks, Poco, Premo and other hand cameras fitted with our lenses, and 
for professional photographers. 

BOOKLET OF CLASSES AND AWARDS FREE 


BAUSCH @ LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


A Handsome Xmas Gift 1} Go Visit San Francisco 
EVERY SMOKER A without sesing the 


Me’ Di d Palace 
ress- e iamon aiace 
: 8. sa ng feature of San Francisco, t 
oDacco ouc is a marvel of beauty and elegance and is unques- 
Self-feeding, Self-closing, No Trouble tionably the most magnificent jewelry emporium 
No Waste, ‘Tobacco always moist and in the worid—iis splendid conception of a master 
fresh, Smokes better. Made of fine mind, a controlling genius. Artistic taste and skill 
purse leather in Brown, Red and Black. challenge competition here. To be appreciated it 
Price 25 Cents must Py seen. Every ee eee resident should 
Genuine Kangaroo. $0o. go and examine the marvels of genius at 
rown Sea 75c. 


No. 221 Montgomery St. 
From first class Tobacconists or direct on receipt of price. 


The Peerless Pouch Co., Inc. A. ANDREWS, Proprietor. 
Box 284 (0) Washingten, D.C. 


A Little Song Wonder | 3: 


Is the St. Andreasberg Roller. as 


This famous, so much talked about canary 1® 
the most wonderful songster in existence, 
and night singers. direct im- 5 
port rted from Germany, with long hollow e 

‘rolis,”’ nightingale notes. etc. Klegant 


BROMO- 
KOLA 


eos Cage $1. Satisfaction guaranteed or C. 
n approval anywhere 3. A. Litchfield, THE NERVE 
MES. 
argest mali order house s kindin A. 111 Cat free. ons 

q bation and bysp é€bsia 
| For sale everyw here 
Accept no substi tutes 


FREE Write for book today FREE 
: THE MODERN ASTROLOGY PUB. CO. 


: 313 K, Metropolitan Building, oo%? Greece, Italy. select party. Unexcelied Arrange- 
1 Madison Avenue. New York. | ments. Twenty-second Séason. 


Tour of the Orient 


Egypt, the Nf°e, Holy Land, Syria, Turkey, 


Dr. and Pirs. H. 8. Paine, Giens Falis, N. Y 


39 1-2 Cal. 489 Gr 


New Mannlicher Rifle 


Most Powerful Repeater Made {fisttest, Trajectory: Greatest 
With 44 grs. of Walsrode smokeless it penetrates 50 in. of pine. 


A. H. Funke, 325 Broadway, N. Y. Catalogue Free, 


Pik Why 
| 
| 
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BRITISH 
MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


‘ 


Fast TwitsScrew Ps Pesos ssenger Sisamers 
FROM BOSTON DIRECT 
GIBRALTAR 


MEDITERRANEAN 


The mammoth Twin-Screw steamers “COMMONWEALTH,” 13,000 tons, and 
“NEW ENGLAND,” 11,400 tons, make regular sailings from BOSTON to 
the above ports ana through 


ALEXANDRIA 


“New England” Dec. 6, Jan. 17, Feb. 28, “Commonwealth” Jan. 3, Feb. 14, Mar. 28 
Berthing Lists Now Open Send For Illustrated Booklet — 


Regular service to GIBRALTAR, NAPLES AND GENOA 


CALLING FAYAL 
A ZORE S PONTA DELGADA 


‘‘Cambroman’’ Dec. 20, Jan. 31. ‘*Vancouver’’ Jan. 10, Feb. 21. 
Full particulars and rates furnished upon application 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., Managing Agents 
77-81 STATE ST., BOSTON 69 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
E. H. LOW, 1123 sroadway, New York D. TORRANCE & CoO., Montreal, Can. 


‘JI. F. BRADY & CO., 1013 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
T. H. LARKE, 127 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Colors: Black, Heliotrope, Pink, Red. 
Blue and Green, 


Never Sotd 
in Stores. 


a NOT, we offer to send you, for a short time, a sample pair postage 
upon receipt of 30 cents in _—- stamps or coin. 
silk, but wear much better; do not fade 


Stockings have the appearance o 


Are You Wearin 
SILHK-E StocKings 


xxvii 
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Our SILK-E 


in washing, and cost only a small fraction of the price which has to be paid 
for real silk hosiery. These stockings are manufactured in open-lace work, 


also plain, for both men and women, and we 
furnish them in the standard colors and in 
all the regular sizes. 


Are You Wearing 


SILH-E UndersKirts? 


For a limited time we are offering our 
$5.00 SILK-E Underskirts at the specially low 
rice of $2.50 delivered. ‘These skirts rustle 
ike silk skirts and have all the appearance 
of silk skirts, but last twice as long and 
fit particularly well over the hips, 
They are made with three rows of 
full ruffles and one row of fancy 
cord on each ruffle; pointed and 
gathered ruching running from top ruffles to 
the heading of same, and cut with a very wide 
flare,making a most satisfactory skirt in every 


Our famous SILK-E Underskirt, particular and filling a long-felt want. You 


Our famous 


SILK-E Stockings. 


practically receive a silk underskirt when you order a SILK-E. The effect 
that a SILK-E Skirt creates under a summer skirt is most pleasing, and lends a 
handsome finish to both light and dark-colored garments. Order at once. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
SENT, WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, ANYWHERE C. 0. D. $2.50 EXPRESS PAID. 
( You save collection chargesi f you send cash with order.) 
The above offers ure made solely for the purpose of better introducing our goods, and if you take advamiage 
of same you will be sure of having received a real bargain. 


Che SILHKH-E MFG. CO., 792 PARK ROW BLIGE, New York 


Originators and Sole Distributers of SILK:E Skirts. AGENTS WANTED. 


LATOILA 


Marvellous preparation for the toilet for men and women. 
Best for shampooing, shaving and the bath. No soap re- 
—— Nothing else like it. Stops falling hair; prevents 

aldnese, 


LATOILA does its work instantaneously. 

A few drops on the hair and a wonderful 
shampoo is instantly produced. 

A few drops on a sponge and you have 
lather for the bath. 

A few drops in a clean shaving mug, stir- 
red with a moist brush, produces shaving 
lather immediately. 

Invaluable to actors and actresses for 
cleaning up after the performance. 

Cleanses the skin as you never saw it 
done by a soap. 

LATOILA is perfect skin food, supplying 
the oil it demands to prevent dryness, chap- 
ping, and other unsightly effects. 

It supplies to the hair the oil required to 
make it soft and wavy instead of dry, stiff 
and unmanageable. Barbers and hairdress- 
ers are delighted with it. : 
MISS MARIE SCHULTZ, NEW YORK, say 


= hair has been coming out so rapidly that I was greatly 
worried. Nothing I could find that was recommended for the 
hair did any good. After three shampoos with Latoila it 
stopped coming out. the irritation and itching was gone and 
my hair was in fine condition. I recommend ft to everyone, 
man or woman, for the hair and bath.” 
Send 50 cents for regular-size bottle by 


mail, or 4 cents for large sample. 


THE LATOILA COMPANY, 
4133 Broadway, New York City 


High Grade Standard 


THE!FOX 
TYPEWRITER 


Is.a “type basKet’” machine with 
universal Keyboard, stationary’ 
carriage, and platen shift, and is 
equipped with every device to 
facilitate rapid & accurate work. 


COMBINING the GOOD of the Old 
with the BEST of the New: 


It stands without an equal in DESIRABLE features. 
CATALOG GLADLY MAILED ON REQUEST.) 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 
116 FRONT ST. 
GRAND RAPIDS, | MICHIGAN. 
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NEW SERVICE 


OF THE-— 


SUNSET ROUTE 


and NEW ORLEANS 


Two Trains Daily Each Way 


SUNSET LIMITED 


and 
i'Crescent City Express 


Dining Car and Meals alacarte. A Fine Menu. Every- 
thing in Season. An Oil-sprinkled Track. No Dust. 
Fascinating Scenery. Wonderful Mirage Effects. Ask 
for a Copy of the Booklet, ‘‘Wayside Notes Along the. 
Sunset Route.’’ Issued by the | 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


EF. O. McCormick | T. H. Goodman 


PASS. TRAF. MGR. GEN. PASS. AGT. 


SAN FRANCISCO | 


San Francisco, Cal. | 
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|[EORTUNES IN 


TIN AND GOLD 


The Greater American Mining Company. Lim- 
ited Capital Stock, $5,000,000. Represented 
by 5,000,000 Shares at $1.00 Each. Fully 
Paid and Non-assessable \g 


| Offers For Sale to the Public 
1,000,000... 
Shares At 5Oc Per Share 


To Develop 205 Placer Claims of Tin and 
Gold Deposits in Alaska. For Full Informa- 
tion and Prospectus, Address \g \g 


Che Greater American Mining Co. 


170 ‘Broadway 6th Floor New York City a 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Wells Fargo & Co., Bank 


Homer S. King, President: H. Wadsworth, Oashier; 


F.L. Lipman. Asst. Cashier; 
Frank B. King, Asst, Cashier: 


Branches: New York, Salt Lake, Portland. Oregon 
London Bankers: Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 


Statement of Condition at close of Business, July 31, 1902 


ASSETS | 

Bonds, Stocks & Warrants ...... 2,691,363.74 
Miscellaneous Assets 11,784.93 
Due from Banks and Bankers .................. 1 314,958.30 

$22,214,062.39 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits, Banks and Bankers............ ...... 1,618,574.98 

$22,214,062.39 


pondents throughout the world. Accounts received on 
favorable terms. 


— —THE—--— 


Anglo-Californian Bank 
LIMITED 


N.E, Cor. Pine and Sansome Sts. 
Head Otfice—18 Austin Friars, London, E. C. 


Authorized Copital......... 6,000,000 
Paid Up .. 1,500,000 
Reserve 900,000 


Agents at New York—J. & W. Seligman & Co. and 
National City Bank. 


The Bank transacts a General Banking eatanns. sells 

Drafts, makes telegraphic Transfers, and issues Letters of 

Credit available throughout the Werld. Sends Bills for 

rom Loans Money, Buys and Sells Exchange and 
on. 


IGN. STEINHART, P. N. LILIENTHAL, Managers. 


General Banking Business in all of its branehes. Oorres- 


The Barber, the Bath, the Buffet, 
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The Nevada National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Isaias W. Hellman, President 
John F. Bigelow, Vice-President 
I. W. Hellman, Jr., Second Vice-Pres. 
George Grant, Cashier 
W. McGavin, Assistant Cashier 


Capital Paid Up $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.......... 340,026.08 


New York Correspondents. 


American Exchange National Bank. Importers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank | 


London Bankers...........+.. Union Bank of London, Limited 
Paris Bank Credit Lyonnais 


Letters of Credit Issued, Available in all parts of the 
World 


DIRECTORS: 


James L, Flood, Henry F. Allen, C. DeGuigne 
F. W.- Van Sicklen. Isaias W. Hellman, 
Robert Watt, William Hass, John F, Bigelow, 

I. W. Hellman, Jr. 


AN AGE OF SPEED 


and an 


AGE OF LUXURY 
produced the 


NEW OVERLAND LIMITED 


which whisks you into Chicago in 


LESS THAN THREE DAYS 


and provides for your comfort by the way 
as in a 
FIRST CLASS HOTEL 


Library and Electric Reading Lamps, 
The Electric Lights and Electric Fans, 
The Observation and Compartment 
Cars, Dining and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars leave: : : 
Nothing More to be Desired. The Best of 


verything is Here and Everythin 
is of the Best 


Ask fora coy a of the Folder “pOLLaR 
for DOLLAR” any Agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


E. O. McCormick T. H. Goodm 
Passenger Traffic Passenger 
Manager Agen t 
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TOURNADE’S. 
Kitchen Bouquet 


30 Years 


FOR _— SAUCES, GRAVIES 
ROASTS, STEWS, ENTREES 
AND GENERAL CULINARY PURPOSES 


A Favorite! 


Imparts a Rich Color and Delightful Flavor. The 
Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant use. 
Keeps in any climate. Used and Endorsed by Great 
Chefs and Eminent Teachers of Cookerv. 


“Housek eeping would be a burden without it.”—SaraH Tyson 


“TI know of no other kitchen luxury which isso near a neces- 
ARMSTRON 
to the er.”—Mary J. LINCOLN. 
le to allsavory dishes.”—JaNEeT M. HILL 
“*Indespensable to all up-to-date housekeepers.” —ALICE CARY 
WaTERMAN. 
‘*Have used it 94 bg ten years and would not be withou ¢ it.” 
—EMILY M. CoL 
“A necessity to > at "good cooking.”—E. LAPERRUQUE, Head 
Chef, Delmonico’s. 


Write for Free Sample and Booklet, 
Or, if you prefer. enclose 80c in stamps for prepaid kage, 
Liberal commissions to house house vascera. 
THE PALISADE M’F’G CO. 
Chambers West Hoboken, N. J. 


N. B,—The word “Kitchen Bouquet” is exclusively our 
Mark. Infringements will be prosecute. 


Look at all the women’s papers— 
why isn’t there one for men ? 


There is—treats of his clothes, 
his pipe, his book, his glass, his 
sport, his manners, his chafing 
dish, etc., with plenty of men's 
stories. 


The Gentleman's Magazine! 


Ten cents monthly, dollar a year 
—twenty-five cents for three 
months to try it—money back if 
you don’t like it. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE CO., (inc.) 

CHICAGO 


‘WHILE A MAN ENJOYS HIS SMOKE 


DEATH WORKS AT HIS HEART 
TRY THE 


Flower 
Health 
Cigar 


MADE FROM 


FINE 
HAVANA TOBACCO 


Scientifically treated 
to neutralize the 


POISONOUS NICOTINE 


without the 


ENJOY YOUR SMOKE 


just as well the only 
difference will be 


A MARKED Your HEALTH 
Nothing out but the Poison 


Box of 25, large. $1.25 
Sent everywhere postpaid of 95, extra quality. $2.25, 


THE FLOWER HEALTH CIGAR CO. 


13 Majestic Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


Goodyear’s 
"ackintoshes 


and RAIN COATS 
For Men 
Women 


and Children 


Rubber 
Goods 


Of Every Description, 


GOODYEAR 
RUBBER CO. 


R. H. PEASE, President. 


73-75 First St. 
Portiand, Or. 


573. 575. 577 and 
579 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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est for 7>~~- 
Family Use 
For sale by all 


reliable “dealers. 
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BEARS A LABEL WITH THIS TRADE MARK 


The Dr, Deimel Underwear has ieule LINEN-MESH famous, -wherever 


underwear is worn. 


| All who want the genuine article, the one which gives freedom, comfort 
and protection each and every day of the yzar. will look for 'Dr. Deimel 
name and Trade mark. 


The Best Houses Everywhere Sell it 


For catalogues and samples of the material, address 


The Deimel Linen-flesh Co. 


o 111 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
r 


NEW YORK,  WASHINUTON, D.C. MONTREAL CAN, LONDON, ENG. 
491 Broadway. 728 15th St.,N.W. 2202 St. Catherine St. 10 Bread St. E.C, 


The San Francisco Call 


is now offering to subscribers the following valuable premiums: 
For Six Months’ Subscription 
Our Islands and Their People” 


Two Large Volumes, superbly illustrated with more than 1200 special photo- 
graphs, colortypes, and new colored maps. 


Regular Price per set, $15. To Call Subscribers, $3.20. 


The Cram Atlas 


Superior to any other atlas published: brought up to date. 
Regular Price, $6.00. To Call Subscribers, $1.50. 


The Call Cook Book 


containing over 1000 recipes. 
Regular price, $2.50. To Call Subscribers, 50c. 


The CALL is the leading family paper of the Coast. 
The SUNDAY CALL is acknowledged to have the best art and 


amnesty section published by any newspaper in the Union. 


DAILY BY MAIL $6.00 PER YEAR 
SUNDAY 1.50 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Propr. 
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American Steel Wire Co. 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 
American Steel Wire Pumping Line 
American Steel Wire Tubing Line 
American Steel Wire Sand Line 
Brittan Automatic Driving Swivel 


GEO. H. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


8 @ 10 PINE STREET 


PACIFIC WORKS 


332 BAY STREET 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


aw 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 


Gi 
Cs 
q De 
AGENCIES 
| : Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon Pr 
B. W. Smit, Sales Agent E. R. Etpriper, Sales Agent “3 
Seattle, Washington | 

1 O. D. Cotvin, Sales Agent ar 
Ww 
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An unbroken record of suc- 
cess attests the high state 
of perfection attained by 


()idsmobile 


Two blue ribbons in the Chicago Endurance 
Run; first honors against the crack French and 
American racers in the two five-mile events at St. 
Louis; the only automobile in the 1,000 1b+. and 
under class to finish in the New York-Boston Re- 
liability Run without a penalized stop; and 3 cups 
for first places in the Chicago Auto. Club Meet, 
prove the Oldsmobile is built to run and does it. 

The Oldsmobile with its leather or rubber top and 


storm apron, essentially ‘‘theall vear round”’ motorcar, 
makes a handsome and acceptable 


Christmas Present 


Price $650.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Call on any of ours8 Selling Agents or write direct 
for illustrated book to Dept, S. 


Olds Motor Works 


The German Savings and Loan 
Society 


W THE FOX DIP W 


rT is necéssary to press down the keys 
of a Fox Typewriter only % inch, 
by a light 2 ounce stroke, to make a 
perfect type impression on the paper. 

In other makes the key dip is 4% to % 
of an inch. 

The difference in a days work means 
a physical saving to the operator and 
lessens the wear and tear on the ma- 
chine. 

This is one reason why a Fox Type- 


No. 526 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Guarantee Capital and Surplus............ $2, 347,387.58 


Capital actually pai - writer and typewriter operator last a 
longer and do more work with less 

possible. 


The Fox combines a// the up-to-date, 
good features a typewriter should have. 

Send for free catalog, 
handsomely illustrated, 
with full information about 
our ‘‘Free on Trial Plan.” 


Fox Typewriter Co. Ltd. 


116 FRONT ST. 
GRAND Rapios, MicH. 


Board of Directors—President, John Lloyd; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer: Second Vice-President, H 
Horstmann, Ign, Steinhart; H, B. Russ, Em oh te 
N. Ohlandt, I. N. Walter, and J. W. Van Bergen 
Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, Wil 
liam Herrmann; Secretary, George Tourny; Assist- 
ant Secretary, A. H. Muller; General Attorney, 
W. S. Goodfellow. 
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MANUF@€CTURED IN SGN FRGNGISCO, CAL. 


Latest designs. High Speed. Handsome and 
Substantial Construction. Steam Runmabouts, 
Surreys, Tally hos, and Stages, Gasoline Run- 
abouts, Dos-a-dos, Breaks and high speed Tour- 
ing Models. Automobile parts in Stock and 
made to order. 


Write, or call and see us. 


California Automobile Co. 


INCORPORATED 


346 McAllister Street, above City Hall. 
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California 
Motor 
Bicycle 


Weight, 75 pounds. Uses ordinary stove gasoline and ordinary dry 
cell batteries. Speed, 4 to 25 miles perhour. Runs 65 to 85 miles 
with one filling. The expense of running is less than 1-4 cent 
per mile. Is under better control than ordinary bicycle. It has 
stood the test of time. Every rideris perfectly pleased. Itis guaranteed 


THE CALIFORNIA [MOTOR CO. 


2212 FOLSOM STREET. : SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


e 


MOTOR CYCLE MFG. CO. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
Manafacturers Marsh Motor Cycles 


As a pleasure vehicle, the Warsh Motor cycle surpasses anything in the world, Simple to operate. easy to 
understand, small first cost, cost practically nothing to operate, always ready to run. A gold medal winner in 
he New York and Boston endurance run. (Guaranteed for one year. Write if you desire the agency. 


MOTOR CYCLE MFG. CO. 
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MAKE 
ANOWE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
THEM RIGHT.. 


eZ Our PLANT IS MODERN.OUR MACHINERY 
THE BEST; 0UR EMPLOYEES ARE COMPETENT. 

AND EXPERIENCED IN FINER GRADES OF ff 
x ») ENGRAVINGS. IN A WORD , WE NOT ONLY- 


HAVE EVERY REQUISITE FOR 
FINE ENGRAVINGS 
B OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, BUT THEY ARE HANDLED 
( TO THE ENTIRE SATISFACTION OF ACUSTOMER, 
IN THE ESSENTIAL MATTER OF TIME. = oY, 
AS WELL AS — 


142-144-146 


VN 


UNION SQUAREAVENUE- 


by. 
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Automatic 
Silent Sewing Machine 


UNAPPROACHED 
in Elegance, Speed, Noiselessness, Kase 
of Running, and the quality of work it 
will produce. 

Our prices are attractive. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO. 
BELVEDERE, ILL. 


206 HEARST BUILDING, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Montrose 


1020 Van Ness Avenue, 


San Francisco. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


One of the leading fami! 
within ten minute’s walk of theaters and principal stores. 


ORLAN CLYDE CULLEN 


Counsellor-at-Law 


U. 8. Supreme Court, Registered Attorney U. S. Pa‘ ent 
Office, United States and Foreign Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks and Copyrights. 


No. 700 7th Street N. W. 
OPP. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE. WASHINGTON, D. C- 


If Sou want 


: 
a Western Magazine written by western people, to x 
know all about the Historical. Commercial, Educa- J 
tional and Social development of the West, to , 
read of the West as it is to-day, to knowof the ,; 
phases of life as found in the Great West, and to , 
coMe into closer relationship with that Vast Em- 
pire beyond the Mississippi River, read 
The Genuinely Western Magazine 
THE GARDEN OF THE GODS 
Published by the Western Publishing Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
$1.00 per year Single Copy, 10 cents. % 


hotels of the city: choice location 


Xxx ix 


Blind for Years Sees Again 


Mrs. D. C. Stevens, Crown Point, Ind., after years of 
blindness and suffering the most excrucia rture, was 
restored to full sight in a few months by 


The Oneal Dissolvent Method 


and she can now see to sew, read—in fact uses her eyes as 
well as she ever could, Trouble commenced with granu- 
lated lids, resulting in Iritis, complicated with ulcers and 
penne of the optic nerves. Several specialists treated 

er without success and she was on her way to a hospital 
when Dr. Oneal was recommended. ‘No words are strong 
enough to express my feelings,” she says. ‘Dr. Oneal res- 
cued me from blindness and a life of misery and God bless 
and yee er him is my prayer.” 

Why do you hesitate after such evidence? Dr. Oneal has 
restored the sight o1 thousands with The Oneal 
Dissolvent Method. Hecures all causes of blind=- 
ness without the knife and has never inj an eye. 

Cure Yourself at Home 
as thousands of others have done. Dr. Oneal’s new book 
describes and illustrates all diseases of the eye sent free 
and also Dr. Oneal’s advice. Nothingsent C.O.D. u 

CROSS-EYVYES STRAIGHTENED without 
the knife—a new method—successfui in over 7,000 cases. 
James Eastwood, Kewatin, Ont.,.was cured. Write him, 
OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 182, 52 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


2S Every Woman 
i \ is interested and should know 
\\ 
\\\ 


about the wonderfu, 
MARVEL Whirling Spray 


The new Vaginal Syringe. /njec- 
tion and Suction. Best—Saf- 
est— Most Convenient. 
It Cleanses Instantly, 


NCES 


Ask your druggist for it, 
If he cannot supply the 
MARVEL, accept no 
other, but send stamp for il- 
lustrated book—sealed.It gives fi, 
full particulars and directions in- 
valuable to ladies. MARVEL CO., 


Room 103, Times Bldg., New York. 


The 


Murdock Press 


C. A. Murdock & Co. 
PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


932 Clay St. San Francisco, Cal. 


* 
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RECENT AWARDS FOR THE 


New model Locomobile winning B)1e Ribbon at 100 mile Non-stop Endurancej Run of the Automobile Club of 
America, held Decoration Day this year. | 


We call your attention to the new and improved Locomobile 


which is the result of years of experience. Strong and heavy, with many 


important improvements and conveniences. We have on band the 
latest models of The Locomobile Company of America ready for in- 
spection and trial. Over 4500 Locomobiles in use. 


Send for catalogue and other interesting printed matter. 


Ghe Locomobile Company of the Pacitic 


1622 MARKET STREET San Francisco. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM OR IAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan 
Pimples, Frec- 
kels, Moth Pat- 
ches, Rash, and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every 
blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
It has stood the 
test of 55 years 
and it is an 
harmless 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
A. caaee said to a lady of the 
ou ladies will use them, 
CREAM’”’ as the least 

One bottle 
day. 

“Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile” removes super- 
fluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., 


Y. For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 


EPSEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve. and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, 
sunburn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. 
Prevents tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, firm 
and white. It has no equal. Ask for it and take 
no substitute. 
Samples of Epsey’s Toilet Powder 

and book, ‘‘Fortune Teller by Cards,’’ sent FREE 
on receipt of 2 cents to pay postage. 

P. B. KEYS, Agt., 111 South Center Ave., Chicago. 


The Skin 
No other 
cosmetic will 


Purifies as well as beautifies 


Dr. L. 

haut-ton (a patient): 

I recommend “GOUR AUD ¥g 

harmful of all the skin preparations.’’ 
last six months, using it every 


lar name. 


on credit 
ye with U 


article at once 
pay ten per cent. of the 
price monthly. We = 


LOFTIS BROS. & Co. "Dept. 8U. 92 to 98 State St. 
Opposrre MarsHatt Fre.p & Co. CHICAGO, ILIL., U. S A- 


RIDERS PASTIULES, Asthma 


by mail, 35 cents. 
Charlestown. Mass. 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


‘ 
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Dr. G. S. Moore’s 
Scientific 


Hair 


Prep- 


parte of the world. Call at the office and see pictures and testi - 
monials. Surecure for Eczema. Send forcircular. | 


332 O’FARREL ST. PHONE BLACK 490 


DEAFNESS 


THE AURAPHONE is a new invention 
which will restore the hearing of any 
one not BORN deaf. Invisible in the 
ear, causing no discomfort. Send 
for Pamphiet,—malled Free. Ad- 
dress F. F. 529 


Francisco. CURED 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH ; 


Wm. Bartels 


——IMPORTER OF—— 


Singing, Talking and Fancy : 


Birds, Dogs, Pet Stock, Etc. 


Wild Acitanile of Every Specie. Gold and 
‘Food, Seed, Etc. 


Fancy Fish. 


1546 MARKET STRELT, SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


| 


$5 TO $12 WEEKLY for copying letters for us in 
your own home, outfit and particulars free. Ad- 
uress, Ladies’ Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


i Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where Ba is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est.’ Highest references. Offices in 14 cities 


Ww. M. 1837 N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


BYRON MAUZ 


PIANOS 


308-312 POST 8ST ., &S. F. 
Warranted for Ten Years—SOHMER AGENCY 


| 
| op 
the hair from fa'ling 
with three applica- 
tions and will posi- 
tively grow hair on 
the worst of bald 
«heads. He challenges 
| the world to equal 
this remedy. 
arations sent to all 
| 
71 
dividual credit, fur any ra 
AS j 4 } 
home or place of business where you may examine it thoroughly before 
deciding to buy. We pay all express charges. We sell genuine 
Diamonds only, and give a Guarantee Certificate with every one we sell. L i 
We make exchanges at any time in the future, allowing full, original i 
paid. We are one of the oldest 1858) and by far the largest ~ - 
ouse in the business. Your local banker will refer to his Dun or ’ or fi years 
Bradstreet book of Commercial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- a fous 
ity and standing. Our beautiful book, “How Easily You Can Wear and ibe andarA 
Own a Diamond,”’ answers which could ask. We 
| 


Free Reclining Chair Car. 
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The Rio Grande 
Route 


The only Transcontinental Line passing directly 
through Salt Lake City, and the grandest scenery 
on the American Continent. 


PULLMAN PALACE AND ORDINARY SLEEPING CARS 
DAILY T0 


DENVER, KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


€ Perfect 
Dining Car Service. 


Personally Conducted Excursions 


For rates, folders and handsomely illustrated matter inquire of nearest ticket agent, specify- 
ing ‘‘ The Rio Grande Route,” or write. 


K. Hooper, General Passenger Agent 


Denver, Colo. 


J. D. MANnsFIELD, Gen’l. Agt. ‘‘ Pass. Dept.” 
625 Market Street, San Francisco. 


When Going East 


Be sure and see that your 
ticket reads via the 


Colorado 


Midland Ry. 


“THE PIKES PEAK ROUTE” 


View the grandest 
scenery in Colorado. 


See 


Glenwood Springs 
Manitou 
Colorado Springs 
For full information write to 


W. H. DAVENPORT 
General Agent 
647 Market St., 8. F., Cal. 


Cc. H. SPEERS 
Gen’l. Pass. Agent 
Denver, Colo. 


Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping. Dining, Ob- 
servation-Cafe and Chair Cars 
compose its trains 
IT HAS ITS OWN RAILS BETWEEN 
St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Des Moines 
Toledo and Buffalo 


Apply to nearest ticket agent for rates and infor- 
mation or write to 


C. S. CRANE, 
Gen’'l Passenger and Trcket Agent 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


R. C. CLINE, P. C. P. Agent, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Nia 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


=== CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “+A little higher 
in price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but a 
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Sewing Machines 
| Highest Perfection 
STANDARD PATTERNS 
J. W. EVANS 
1021 Market St., near 6th, South Side 


ERY 
St 


Tel Rep 


A. Zellerbach & Sons 
PAPER... OF ALL -KINDS 


416-426 Sansome St., S, F. 


Los Angeles Branch—31l N, Main St. 


Does its work thoroughly 
Everywhere known as effective 
Not a chewing gum " 

Take none but DENT’S 

Sold everywhere; mailed for 15c, 


Cc. S. DENT @ CO., Detroit, Mich, 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


TYPEWRITERS 


GREAT BARGAINS 


We sell and rent better 
machines for less money 
than any house on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Typewriter Exchange, 
536 California St.,S. F. Tel. Main 266. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Telegraphic 


All the Standard Codes and 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 
Manufacturing Otationer 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 


306 California St., bet. Battery & Sansome 
San Francisco, Cal. (as 


Send your Ma 


Magazines tome =Telephone Main 614 


| 
~ 
5 [) N 
“ae 
LE 
A SWELL AFFAIR 
» We 
14 Vb reason for it.” Delightiul after shaving. Sold 
> Ya everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
a. yg Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 
| 
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San Francisco 
Medico Surgical 
Institute 


For Chronic Diseases 
Afflicting 
Men, Women or Children 


SONSULTATION FREE 
137 O’Farrell, Cor. Powell 
HOURS 


10-8 Sundays 11-1 


Best accommodations for 
patients after operation and 
during confinement. 


Call or write giving symptoms in full. 


8@This Medico Surgical Institute is conducted 
by a Staff of regular Physicians and Surgeons 
authorized by the state laws. 


D 
78 and 80 FIFTH AVE. - 


Free Trial. 


DEATH TO HAIR--- 
AND BRANCH ROOT 
| NEW DISCOVERY by the 


A Trial Treatment FREE 
to Any One Afflicted with 
‘Hale on Face, Neck, or 
Arms. 


We have at last made the 
discovery which has baffled chemists and all others for 
centuries—that of absolutely dsstroying superfluous 
hair, root and branch, entirely and permanently, 
whether it be a mustache or growth on the neck, 
cheeks or arms, and that, too. without impairing in any 
way the finest or most sensitive skin. 

The Misses Bell have thoroughly tested its efficacy 
and are desirous that the full merits of their treatment, 
to which they have given the descriptive name of 
** KILL-ALL-HAIR,” shall be known to all afflicted. 
To this end a trial will be sent free of charges, to any 
lady who will write for it, and say she saw the offer in 
this magazine, Without a cent of cost you can see fo: 
yourselves what the discovery is; the evidence of your 
own senses will then convince you that the treatment, 
** KILL-ALL-HAIR,” will rid you of one of the great- 
est drawbacks to perfect loveliness, the growth of 
superfious hair on the facé or neck of women, 

Please understand that a personal demorstration of 
our treatment costs you nothing. A trial will be sent 
yeu free, which yoU ean use yourself and prove our 
clairas by sending two two-cent stamps for mailing. 


THE MISSES BELL, 


EPT. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Phone, Bush 519 


The Half — 
Tone Co. 


PRINTING PLATES BY ) 
ALL PROCESSES 


TTR AO 


MO RK 


144 Union Square Ave., §. F 


Fifth Floor 


“oy 


POUBLE 


WRINKLES 


HE ABOVE PICTURE SHOWS THE APPEARANCE OF 
the lady who has for going on two years been on exhibition 
daily at our institute in San Francisco, with the deep wrinkles 
entirely removed from one side of her face only, and left on 


sar other side to show what our 7-day wrinkle remedy 


do. 

Her appearance never failsto convince all who see her that 
our 7-day wrinkle remedy is the greatest discovery of the age. 
— who have not yet seen her are invited to call—seeing is 

eving. 

Call or address New York Institute of Dermatology, 289 Geary 
Street. between Powell and Stockton, San Francisco. 

Pacific Coast distributors for 


DE BEERS’ SKIN TONIC 


a new discovery for wrinkles; superior to all] other wrinkle rem 
edies and absolutey harmless. The half price time limit to in 
troduce it on the Pacific Coast has expired; the regular price is 
$2. For saleat the institute by the lady in reception parlors, 
also at Lion Drug Store, Market and Stockton streets, None 
genuine without DeBeers’ photograph and signature on bottle. 
Write for sealed circular. 
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FIC (SAST 
AND 
AAS THE 


ARGFST 


We have the only permanent CURE. Our cases 
range from 2 months to 85 years. No operation, no 
pain, no danger. You dono risk any money as you 
PAY WHEN CURED, not before 

Consultation free. 


FIDELITY RUPTURE CURE 


26-1-2 KEARNY ST., S. F: 
(MENTION OVERLAND) 


in Writing Advertisers. 


HOoUSEKEEPING__ 


There are ‘‘points’” in housekeeping quite as 
useful to the housewife as those of pins and 
needles. Nearly a million ‘‘sharp’’ house- 


wives, who use it, know that 


S Silver Polish 


ILicO 


either Soap or Powder, has all the points of 
a perfect silver cleaner—no wearing, no scratch- 
ing, and for brilliancy it has no equal, No 
other Silver Polish has all these points. 


Trial quontity for the asking—‘‘see 
the puint,” it costs you 
At Grocers. Either Powder or Soap, post-pai 
15 cents in stamps. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 


Redington & Co. San Francisco, Cal., Sole Agts. for Pac. Coast 


Wakelee Co. 


Leading Druggists. Established 1866. 
UNDER OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


Come to us when in need of Drugs and Medicines. 
Right in quality and price. Mail orders receive 
prompt attention. Sole manufacturers and Agents. 


Weakelee’s 


CAMELLINE 


The Celebrated California Beautifier. Beware of 
substitutes. 


BRANCH STORE: 
Corner Polk and Sutter Streets 


© 219 Post St.. above 


Yamanashi 


cisco, Ca 
Antique and New Japanese Curios, and Fine Art 


Blue Ware, Bronze, Satsuma, Lacquer Ware, Cloissonne, 
gg Ware, Old Brocade, Embroidery and Drawn Work, 


Telephone Red 4281 


in Mail-Order business (the busi ess 
IG MONEY : of the future). Conducted by any- 
one, anywhere. Our plan for stait- 

ing beginners is very successful: tree for stamp. 


The Parlow Foot Institute 


All Diseases of the Feet Cured. 
Rheumatism, Anchylosis, Flat Foot, Con= 


tracted Cords. Chilblains, Sprains, Bunions, 
Corns, Ingrowing Nails; Etc. 


LADY CHIROPODIST IN ATTENDANCE 
Hovurks 9 TO 5 


34 KEARNY ST. 47 POST ST. 


TELEPHONE RED 2439 RECEPTION Room No, 12 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO,, 1047 Grand Ave,, Kansas City, Mo. | 
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COPYRIGHT 1902 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


COMPLEXION of paint and powder only imitates 
one of Nature’s gifts. The natural complexion 
miso@ can not be improved upon, but may be helped by 
keeping the skin clean and clear with a pure soap, thus 
increasing its brilliancy and preserving its health. Ivory 
Soap, which is made of vegetable oils and other healthful 
materials, is so pure that it is a safe soap to use constantly. 


IT FLOATS. 
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TRADE 


AMMUNITION 


For Sale by All Dealers | 


“REMINGTON?” ‘renowned 
FOR THEIR FINE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


GUNS (Ejector and Non-Ejector.) 


HAMMER AND 
SINGLE BARREL GUNS 
MAGAZINE 
TARGET AND 
SINGLE SHOT RIFLES 
TARGET PISTOLS 
DOUBLE DERRINGERS 


NEW REMINGTON NO. 6 
TAKE DOWN RIFLE 


LATEST MODEL, Single Shot 


Made in 22-calibre, 20-inch barrel, 
about 3% poundas.........List $5 00 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
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WE MOVE Finest in the World 


January 10th "| BAKER’S 


to 23 GRANT AVENUE 
just across the street 


DURING DECEMBER 
REMOVAL SALES AT 
BOTH STORES 


Send for special list of bargains 


NEW BOOK STORE CHOICE RECIPES, 8 PAGES, SENT FREE 
CARY. WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


16 GRANT AVENUE, S. F. 
MAIL ORDERS OUR SPECIALTIY 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


ery SAVES MANY A DAY” 


Many a dollar, much unnecessary suffering 


TO KNOW 


The Relief, Correction, Upbuilding from 


BREREUME 


ORANGEINE 


(Powders ) 


For Fatigue, Colds, ‘“‘Grip,’’ Asthma, Head- 
ache, All Pain, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, @ 
Neuralgia, “Nerves,” Indigestion, ‘‘Half 
Sick,” “Out of Sorts” Condition. ACTS 
WHILE YOU TAKE. Permanently benefits 
—Prevents little ills from becoming sertous. 


CREAT TESTS: 


Mr. A. C. SMITH, President Suffolk Hospital and Dis- 
pensary, 4 Charter St., Boston, after three years’ use of 
*“Orangeine,” writes: “We are pleased tosay that ‘Orange- 
ine’ has so fully demonstrated its remedial value that 
our medical staff prefer its use to other and older remedies, 
They note very quick results from ‘Orangeine’ in cases. of 
sudden cold, fever, etc.”’ 
Brig. Gen. Fielding, ‘or our soldiers and is continually 
***Orangeine’ does much for our soldiers and is contin yz 

ED. PINAUD’S niety used by us to offset exposure, dispel colds, 

French Carnation Pink fatigue.” 
is the Pink of Perfection in Perfumes i TRIAL PACKACE FREE. ae 

and was so adjudged by the award of the high- Orangeine is sold by ists everywhere in 25c, 

est distinction at the Paris of 1900. free with falta postage weil} mail 
ED. PINAUD’S “th St., New York tion of its wide human influence. Also ‘Club Offer.” 
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